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THE TEETH AND BREATH. -- 
ow often do we fina the human face divine disfigured by neglecti:. 
a chiefest of its ornaments, and the breath made disagrevable 
companions by non-attendance to the Teeth! Though perfect in they 
, structure and-composition, to keep them in a pure and health 
requires some little trouble; and if those who are blessed with wel. 
*\\ formed teeth knew how soon decay steals into the mouth, making 
unsightly what otherwise are delightful to admire, and designating 
unhealthiness by the impurity of the breath, they would spare yo 
‘expense to chase away these fatal blemishes. But although most ladieg 
# are careful and even particular in these delicate matters, yet few ap 
/ sufficiently aware of the’ imperative necessity of avoiding all noxioy 
or een | substances of an acrid nature, and of which the greater par 
of the cheap tooth p »wders and pastes of the present day are composed, | 
It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. RowLANDs’ Odonto, or 
Pearl Dentifrice, as a preparation free from all injurious elements, and 
=," eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental structure, | 
to impart a grateful fragrance to the breath, and to embellish and per. | 
petuate the graces of the mouth.—Court Journal. 
} ROWLANDS’ ODONTO q 
Is a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients of the oriental herhal, of inesti. 
mablewalue in preserving and beautifying 9 teeth, strengthening the gums, and im giving a pleasing fragranée t 
Shey ,. . the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. Rigik 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfamers. Oc Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ” ODONTO, 
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eS EXCLUSIVELY USED IN. THE ROYAL LAUN DRY, 
: aS AND 
; > we ‘ i) 
- AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 
__ »_~ SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS, &c. e Y 
KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROVING POWDER. 
=e te 4 8 ae glag IS QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, Ml . 
; ¢ remedy for destroying ELza 8 so Ladi i 
| teen ee pet rerdedy vulry 2 willbe donna extremely thie ee Son B 


‘say apprehension, we HAS NO weer DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL a and may be applied withos! 
Stamps, and $s. -6d, receipt of 36 , » and 4s, 6d. each; or ls, Packets free by post, for 14 Postage 
Also in Bottles with Bellows, ls, 6d. 
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HOW I ROSE IN THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. O LEARY’S STORY. 


THERE Is a shadow upon the house 
of O'Leary, and his hearth looks 
cold and desolate. Little Grace is 
ill, and we are all distracted. She 
is our idol, and that very thought 
brings bitter sorrow to our souls. 
Oh, look round your own home 
circle, reader, of whatever rank or 
grade you be, and see if there be 
not there a gap once filled by an 
*‘idol’’—if there be not a vacant 
chair once occupied by an ‘idol ”’— 
loving arms which once encircled 
an ‘“idol,’’ and then say, can our 
idol live? Oh no; we knew she 
could not. The world’s wealth 
could not keep her with us, and 
now I look back upon it, I can say, 
**God be thanked for that.” 

‘She died and was buried.” 

With this brief sentence let me 
try in these memoirs to forget her. 
It is a subject that I fear to touch, 
much less to dwell upon. 

Were I writing for my own 
pleasure I should here mention 
many things that I deemed at the 
time highly important, but as I 
write chiefly for the amusement of 
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an ill-used public, I will spare it 
that infliction. I look back six or 
eight months, and see myself in a 
brown cloth jacket and trousers, a 
fancy striped vest, a light necktie, 
and half boots, perched day afte: 
day upon a high stool, from which 
I used to drop down like a little 
cock-sparrow as occasion required. 

I should like to see that stoo! 
now, with its well-worn leather 
cover and deeply-notched legs and 
thighs. Poor, abused, unretaliating 
stool, what memories do youconjure 
up! 

And here I think I ought to say 
afew words about Mrs. Roberts. 
Well, she was very pretty,and very 
amiable, with lovely eyes and a 
fine temper. She was somewhere 
about five-and-twenty, but scarcely 
looked so much. Her husband. 
Mr. Roberts, was a rigid but not : 
gloomy Methodist, and sometimes. 
I believe, reasoned with her as to 
the folly of going to places ot! 

ublic amusement. She always 

istened with respectful deference 
to his arguments, owned their 
soundness, and promised to practice 
greater self-denial for the future ; 
* concert was given, or an 
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opera announced, and away went 
nO r Mrs. Robert’s resolutions to 
the winds of heaven. She was 
passionately fond of music, as the 


phrase is. and when in a scrious or 
thoughtful mood (whichwasn t very 
often) would take her harp and 
eause its wild strings, like so many 
tongues, to almost speak the words 
of the sweet Psalmist of Israel. 
Generous, open-hearted, but im- 
petuous, this woman was at once to 
be admired and pitied. 

In early vouth she had placed 
her affections upon a young man of 
her own age and_ position, but 
poverty coming upon him like a 
blight he left his home never to 
return, and she shortly afterwards 
married Mr. Roberts. 

Such was her history so far as I 
knew it. 

Vir. Loader at last gave his little 
yarty. to which Mr. O'Leary had 
| invited, and then, for the 
‘irst time, 1 met Stephen Dorricks. 
lle wes a tall, pale young man. 
with soft, brown, curling hair, and 
| singularly intellectual cast of 
countenance. He looked seven or 
vight-and-twenty, but was probably 
two or three years younger. I 
{| him a ealm, quiet, self- 
possessed man; a clear, close, 
logical reasoner, and, as it seemed 
me, a profound thinker. He 

‘ke little. but that little was 
always to the purpose, and seldom 
tailed to carry conviction with it. 
His language was graceful, his 
matter weighty, and his manner 
tha: tota highly accomplished, well- 
bred gentleman. He was free and 
unembarrassed, and there was an 
nstudied, natural graee about him 
t harmed us all. He was 
ts even to a fault, and 
ved with the utmost deference to 


(* 


the ominions of others. no matter 
how clunsily or indifferently ex- 


’ 


pressed. 

As we shall yet have much to do 
With this man, it will be better that 
we leave the further delineation of 
is character to time and these 
Dawes 

_Dorricks by no means threw a 
<ioom over our festive party; on 
tae contrary he was easy, un- 


assuming, affable, and winning. 
We were all, therefore, as merry 
as our hearts could wish, though if 
the truth were known I was in 
constant apprehension of an oath 
or two slipping from O’Leary in 
the course of conversation. ‘Tomy 
inexpressible delight, however, he 
talked on for two or three hours, 
and had only once to check himself 
in the act of exclaiming, ** By : 
sir, it’s a fact.” 

The family enjoyed him in a 
quiet way—none the less for being 
quiet—and he seemed fully bent 
upon enjoying himself. He ate and 
drank, and talked and sung as if 
these were the special ends for 
which he had been created, while 
Fanny and the rest laughed and 
clapped their hands, and applauded 
him as if he were a favourite actor. 

“Oh, he’s so funny!” exclaimed 
Mary, “who ean help laughing at 
him? Are all Irishmen like him ¥” 
she asked of me in a whisper. 

“Well, no,” Isaid, smiling. “I 
suppose in Ireland there’s a mixture 
of the grave and gay as well as m 
other countries.” 

“Do you think so? Well, who 
could have thought it P Don’t they 
sleep with the pigs there, and only 
wash their faces once a month ?” 

“Whose faces? The pigs or 
their own 2” 

“Why, their own, of course.” 

“Well, [am happy to enlighten 
you. The Irish as a rule do not 
sleep with their pigs, and they 
usually wash their own faces night 
and morning. If my little friend’s 
curiosity is still ungratified, I may 
add that the men do not generally 
wear tails, nor the women tattoo 
themselves like wild Indians.” 

* But do they not shoot people 
there oceasionally ?” : 

“Yes, alas! But in how many 
instances the poor wretches are 
driven to it by oppression, let land- 
lord and agent tell. If they do not 
the last great day will answer for 
them. But come, do not we shoot, 
and bludgeon, and main, in our 
own favoured England, too? and 
yet we hold up our heads as if we 
were the most guiltless nation on 
God's earth.” 
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“My little friend” sighed and 
was silent. 

“How now, conspirators,” said 
Susan, gaily, and pushing her chair 
close to ours, “ what mischief are 
you plotting? Take care you don’t 
blow up the Parliament as that 
wicked Guy Fawkes tried to do.” 

What about Parliament?” asked 
Stephen, turning round, for he had 
eaught the last words. ‘If it’s the 
old one on College Green you mean, 
I’m sorry to inform you on the 
authority of a Galway gentleman 
that it went to the dev— dogs, long 


39 


ago. 
‘* How did that happen, sir?” 

‘* How did it happen is it? ’pon 
my consience I’ve hardly the 
patience to tell you. Sure didn’t 
Pitt, and Castlereagh, and the pack 
of them bargain for and sell the 
poor old country as if it were a 
horse at Ballinasloe fair; aye, and 
divide the profits among them, too, 
the villains. The deuce a bit of 
good it did them for all that, and 
there’s more than me can tell you 
the same.” 

«What a pity 
sirls. 

“Tt was a murder,my darling, 
and that’s the truth of it. But 
come, there’s no use in brooding 
over misfortune; so lift us a stave, 
somebody.” 

But no stave was lifted. In Mr. 
Loader’s house a song was con- 
sidered profane, and Stephen's 
suggestion was not entertained. 

‘Let us have an adventure, 
unele,” said I, after a pause. 

“Well, I'm not much in the 
humour to- night, my boy,” he 
returned, ‘“‘and I would much 
prefer somebody else favouring the 
company with a little of their 
experience. Our _ philosophical 
friend in the corner (alluding to 
Dorricks) for instance.” 

But Dorricks politely and re- 
spectfully declined, and having 
united his entreaties with mine and 
the girls that Mr. O'Leary would 
do something to amuse us for the 
mext hour or so, that gentleman, 
after a little hesitation intended for 
bashfulness, but which never could 
nave been mistaken for it, began 


’”’ eried one of the 


in sOmething after the follow 
manner :— 

‘A Galway gentleman takes ¢] 
world as it comes, and it can » 
take him unawares. Were 
alligator (which the saints forbid) 
to attack him in his best parlou 
or an earthquake to swallow up all 
his wearables, he would stick lis 
hands in his bre— trousers’ poel cets, 
and whistle as loudly as Balaam did 
when the ass bid him the time of 
day. I once knew a Spiddal man 
(he was a tinker, if I remembe 
rightly) who slept twenty-eig! 
days at a bout, and who, whe 
informedof thet Fast omntbeweminalea ) 
that it was now time that he got 
something to drink, and he dra 
to some purpose, too, for th: it 
night he slept in jail; and, a fort 
night after, was transported 


breaking a policeman’s head. |! 
mention this, in order that you 
may thoroughly po ol our 


character, and clearly unders 
why I threw up my window on 
boisterous December night, in the 
year of Our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, why 
torches were blazing, and women 
screaming, and men swearing, up 
into the darkness of a winter's sky. 
The place was Portumna Hote 
second-best bedroom, front—tlie 
time, half-past eleven, or tliere- 
abouts, if the hands of a most 
doleful imitation of a French tim 
piece, which stared at me from tlic 
chimney-piece, was to be trust 
As it’s not here now, | don’t mind 
saying that I never trusted it mucl, 
and I have not yet succeeded in 
finding the man who did. 

“Tf I had time, I would tell you 
something about Portumna, which 
would be mighty interesting; but 
as itis now getting late, I think | 
had better push on. 

‘What the deuceisall this abo: 
thought I, as I popped my hea 
out of the window, experiencing 
at the same time, sundry sharp 
twinges at the shoulder blades, and 
in the immediate vicinity of thie 
jaw, conveying, in an unmistakal ble 
manner, the gratifying announce- 
ment that rheumatism and 
doloreux were not far off—‘ Wl 
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the matter, boys *’ I shouted; ‘1s 
the town on fire, or are you drunk, 
or mad f’ 

“*Divel a bit of it, yer honor, 
responded at least fifty voices; 
‘and its yerself. that knows it well. 
Hurrah for the French—long lite 
to Boney, and success to him, too 
—down with the English—down 
with their Lord Liftenant—down 
with their Parlimint—down with 
the landlords—down with their 
agents—down with their middle- 
men—down—down with every- 
thing!’ 

“Such were the sounds that 1s- 
sued from scores of throats, as ill- 
washed and_ ill-clad humanity 
crowded round the doors of the 
‘Portumna’ on that eventful night. 

“*What’s the matter?’ I again 
demanded. ‘Is Portumna Castle 
on fire ?’ 

“*Ts it theCastle you mane, sur? 
Its as firm as a rock. No man 
living will see Portumna Castle 
burnt.’ 

“(It was burnt seven years after, 
notwithstanding my friend’s pre- 
diction.) 

“*Hurrah! Three cheers for 
Boney ! He's come over the water 
to save us from English rule—to 
give us plenty of beet, and whisky, 
and tay, until we get as big and as 

lazy as our neighbours. <Arrah! 
standoff my toes, Mickey Brady! do 
ye think I've got no feeling in me ?’ 

“**Who is it? Who has come *’ 
l asked, for the third time; and | 
Was answered by a_half-tipsy 
fellow, hiecuping— . 

“and the French will come agen, 

_ Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
they'll bring ten thousand men, 
Savs the Shan Van Vocht. 

And with powder, and with ball, 

bor our rights they'll loudly call, 

Don’t you think they'll hear us then? 

Says the Shan Van Vocht.’ 

“* Mad! mad as March hares!’ 
said I, about to close the window. 
and once more court my pillow, 
when suddenly a gleam of light 
shot upwards to the sky, illu- 
ae ing the dreary streets with all 
: . ‘ian’ — ’ ig 5" nay 
stirrin« ’ ome f a, and heart- 

vein st from a thousand 
chests, and two thousand legs 
executed a peculiar sort of dance, 


4, 
hails 


known only to their proprietors, 
and one thousand hands firm 
grasped one thousand shillaleghs, 
which they frantically flourished 
above their heads, and then suffered 
to descend with a dull, heavy thud 
upon the skulls or shoulders of 
their excited comrades. 

‘«‘T looked to the distant hills, and 
saw they were a sheet of fire, 
blazing upwards and downwards, 
occasionally obscured by smoke or 
exhalations, and then bursting 
forth more wildly and terribly than 
before. I looked beneath me and 
saw a sea of upturned faces, red in 
the glare of that huge bonfire, and 
expressive of every devilish passion 
that ean stir the human heart. 
I looked to the fields beyond, and 
saw, by that ruddy glare, a solitary 
goat, quietly nipping the scant 
herbage, unmoved by light, noise, 
and tumult. That poor goat taught 
me a lesson that I have not yet 
forgotten. 

“T closed the window. ‘Some 
great man has come, that’s plain,’ 
I muttered, as I hurried on my 
clothes, ‘or they’d never light the 
hills. Who can it be? The young 
Lord Clanricarde? But, no, that 
cannot be; for he hasn’t been out 
of the country for the last seven 
months, to my knowledge, and, even 
if it were him, what has he got to 
do with the French, and the Shan 
Van Vocht? Nothing.’ 

“Thadgotthus far in my eategor 
of questions and answers, when 
heard the window of the room 
immediately over my own thrown 
open, and a thick, guttural voice 
say, in what, at the time, I con- 
sidered a particularly bad French 
accent,—‘ Merci, messieurs! mais 


j a1 faim, et—— 


‘The remainder was lost to me 1n 
the cheer that rent the heavens, 
which the poor Frenchman, if such 
he was, acknowledged by—‘ Merci 
niessieurs, je vous remercie.’ 

‘** Merey! does his honour and 
glory think we're going to kill him, 
after coming all the way from Saint 
Halleena to save us from the 
Saxons ¥’ exclaimed a most trucu- 
lent-looking ruffian of six feet or 
more; ‘let me see the man that 
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wid touch a hair of your head, and 
Vd—’ He illustrated his un- 
finished threat by dealing a blow 
each to two men of about the same 
size and weight as himself, and 
prostrating them helplessly in the 
ditch. The same two men scrambled 
to their feet a minute afterwards, 
and cheered as lustily as if nothing 
had happened. 

*T heard a waiter careering along 
the passage leading from my bed- 
room to three or tour others, and 
I rushed out and seized him. The 
poor devil made a duck at the 
stairs, but I pinned him firmly 
against the wall, and held him 
there. 

““* Who's in the house, you ras- 
eal?’ I thundered ; ‘and what's the 
meaning of all this infernal hub- 
bub ¥ 

‘*The man gasped feebly, and I 
perceived that I was holding him 
by the throat. 

“*Speak !’ I continued, ‘or I’}l 
shake the life out of you.’ He 
looked at me with dilated eyes, but 
said nothing. 

*** Who's in the house? Who’sthe 
Frenchman with the bad Frenci? 
What are those ragamuflins shout- 
ing for? Out with it, or, as sure 
as my name’s O’Leary, [ll make a 
vacancy in the list of waiters to 
this establishment in less than five 
minutes.’ 

“Another gasp—another stare 
with the affrighted eyes—a quiver- 
ing of the lower jaw, was all he 
could accomplish. 

*T brought him to his knees, and 
his limbs shook so that I expected 
every moment to see him fall 
forward upon his corpse-like face. 

*** Now, said I, ‘Pat O’Brien, 
you've known me for a long time.’ 

““*Si—si—si—since you were 
born,’ he at length stammered out. 

** Very well, then. Now, during 
all that time, did you ever know 





me to break a promise fairly 
made ?’ 
** Ne—ne—never, yer honour.’ 


“* Good, again. And didn’t I 
promise just now to throttle you, 
unless you told me what all this 
cursed noise and humbug was about?’ 


“¢ You—you—di—di—did, Mr. 


Stephen, jewel, bu—bu—but you 
won't doit—I’m getting better now; 
and if you'll take your knuckles 
from my wind-pipe.{L'll tell you all, 
and weleome. Sure a post-boy 
dhruv up about an hour ago, whin 
you wor snoring in your warm bed, 
and I sayriously thinking of fol- 
lowing your example, and out gets 
a little man, with a sharp nose, and 
gray hair, brushed back off a 
mighty sour-looking face. He 
seemed greatly frightened as he 
pushed past me into the hall, and 
his pipe-stopper legs (the divil such 
legs I ever saw in my life, the Lord 
pardon me for swearing) shook 
under him as he went up the stairs 
two at a time, just as mine did 
when you boned me a minute ago. 
The masther, who could hardly 
keep from laughing at the poor 
scared little figure, showed it to 
‘27, and I showed the post-boys 
and horses to the stables.” 

“© Who is he, boys,’ I axed, as 
we got in among tlie straw, and 
pulled out our dudheens; ‘he 
seems a little frightened, poor gin- 
tleman.’”’ 

‘And small blame to him,’ said 
one of them—(his name’s Myles 
Casey, Misther Stephen, a first 
cousin of my own be the mother’s 
side, and I hope he'll come to a 
good end, though I have my doubts, 
and I often told him so)—‘and small! 
blame to him, and its yerself, Paddy 
O’Brien, that u’d be frightened 
too, if you only saw all the poor 
little man passed through this 
blessed night. ‘pon my faith, he 
stood it Jike a brick.’ 

‘What did he stand, Myles,’ 
ses I; ‘and what do you mane?’ 

** Mane! Is it what I mane, 
you want to know? Why, didn’t 
a couple o’hundred of those mur- 
therin thieves folly him from Mount 
Bellew Bridge to within a mile of 
this, cheering and hurraying, and 
throwing up their ould caubeens 
into the : air, until we thought they 
were going to lay hands on him, 
and carry him away, body and 
bones. And, troth. they were near 
doing that same, too; but we laid 
about us with the whips, and 
scattered them like so many yelping 
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curs. But. bedad, they wor too 
able for us, for they used to skelp 
across the ditches and bogs, and 
one place or another, and meet us 
agin at a bend of the road, and 
cheer and hurray as loud ay ever 
the divels. Onee, at Drummartin 
Cross roads, they tried to cut the 
traces. and draw the carriage, but, 
mv dear life, up started the little 
man, and out popped the brown 
muzzle of a big horse-pistol, and 
that cowed them a bit. One by one, 
they dropt off, but they Il be at our 
heels again, whilst you'd say Jack 
Robinson.’ 

“*But what did they folly him 
for?’ ses I. ‘Who is he?’ 

** Bedad,’ sez he, ‘they think he’s 
Bonev himself. And perhapsthey re 
right. 

‘Holy Virgin! you don’t say 
so,’ sez I. 

“© Troth, do I,’ sez he. 

** His own self? 

“* His own self. By the mortial, 
here's some of those divels tearing 
up the hill like mad! Run, Paddy! 
for the love of heaven, and lock 
him in his room, or they ll have 
him out on their shoulders, and up 
the mountams betore any one can 


**T medarush from the stable 
into the house, up the stairs, along 
the passage. and slap bang into ‘27.’ 
The little man was sitting in a 
corner, upon his own portman- 
teau, taking snuff. and = chatter- 
ing to himself. ‘Oh. ver kilt and 
murdered, ver honor’s clorious 


Majesty. sez I: ‘and mav ve 
live long and die happy, and may— 
} \ , : ‘ ss 

the Virgin forgive me, what am ] 


saving -—Oh, ver majesty, get into 
the garret, or out on the slates, or 
up the chimney, or Into the barn. 


or pigstve.or somewhere or another, 


. 
, 


ior, be { Le Piper, if ve don t, one oft 


them «civels below will have yer 
egant top boots, and yer uqually 


} ] : 2s 
legant legs thrust into his breeehes 


pocket, and be pegging awav with 
"On ¢ ‘eo Iaohaw « ] ye.) ¢ , . a 

You to Castlebar at the rate of six 
‘Mhes an hour, belore you can say 
: pst ek.’ , 


He took his portmanteau fron 
portmanteau from 
m, flung it at me, but said 





How I Rose in the World. 
“«¢Bundle up, yer majesty, sed I, 
entraytingly; ‘do, if you love 


France and me. Consider your 
precious lite, and don’t let them 
dirty spalpeens put a finger upon 
the finest gineral and the most ac- 
complished gintleman of the age.’ 

«*Aha,’ sed he, throwing his 
snuff-box at my head, and making 
a vicious kick at—no matter what 
— Aha!’ 

.©* Be me conscience, they re here 
already, and running like divels 
that have lost theirtails. Mother 
of glory, what'll become of us at all, 
at all?’ I med answer. 

‘¢* Suddenly the little man turned 
pale and jumped up. He heard 
them screeching outside, and ran 
to the window a bit and peeped out. 
He then eame back with his hands 
in his pockets, and commenced 
Jaughing and dancing round the 
room till I thought he was fairly 
eracked. How long he'd have kept 
up the fun I’m sure [ don’t know, 
but I thought it time to stop him, 
so I caught him round the body, 
and tried to lift him off his legs ; 
but would you believe it, Mr. 
O'Leary, he was too quick for me, 
for he spun himself round in a 
second, faced me full, gave mea 
slap on each cheek, and a kick that 
ent me half way down the stairs, 
ittle the wiser. and a great deal 
he sorer for my interview with 
1m.’ ; 

**And is this all you know ?’ 

“°AIL! Faith, I think it’s a far 
sight toomuch. But listen, master, 
jewel, how they shout. That I 
mightn't, if I don’t think some of 

hem’s scrambling up the ould 
water-pipe to get at him.’ 

* T did not wait to hear any more 
from my friend O’Brien, but hur- 
ried downstairs and out of doors 
as quickly as Leould. Sure enough, 
there was the old fellow at the 
window, top-boots, snuff-box, and 
all, with his right hand upon his 
left breast, bowing gracefully to the 
mob below, who cheered and yelled 
until it seemed as if Bedlam had 
fairly br ken loose. 

** Whom do you take him for 2’ 
I asked one of the nearest by- 


t 
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‘‘* The divel a one of me knows, 

said the man with a puzzled air ; 

a it’s the king of Morocco 
‘all I know.’ 

“** Hardly him, I should thirk ; 3 
yousee, helookslike a Frenchman. 

“ ‘Oh, ay e, like enough,’ he re- 
plied, in a hard, callous tone; ‘it’s 
all one to me.’ 

«Tf you think so, why are you 
here ?’ 

“Why am I here, , it?’ he 
asked so fiercely that I dropped 
back a bit to get a better look at 
him, tor I began to feel by no 
means sure of my man: ‘I'll teli 
you why I am here. It’s becaise 
all places are alike to me now, and 
why not stand before a grand hotel, 
where there’s lights and divarshon, 
and plenty of food and drink, as 
well as anywhere else? Perhaps 
I'll be taken up be the ‘ Peelers’ for 
it by-and-bye and charged with 
being a vagrant, as they ‘call it, ab 
the next sessions or mon A 

**Come into the house and take 
a drop to kee} » the cold out, any- 
how,’ said I, thinking it just as 
well to be civil to him. 

‘“ We turned in, and I ordered 
whiskey, sugar, and hot water to be 
paraded, tovether with the rem- 
nant of a roast fowl, to which I 
had been paying my addresses that 
evening. 

‘* My new acquaintance ate vora- 
ciously, and it was plain to be scen 
that he was not used to luxuries. 

‘* When he had satisfied the cra- 
vings of hunger, 1 mixed him a 
good stiif tumbler, stirred up the 
fire, and seeing that he looked dull, 
asked him if 1 could do anything 
tor him. 

“*No, sir, he replied, in low 
despairing tones, ‘ the time is past 
for all that. If you could bring 
me back my wife, my darling Rose, 
who died of a ragin’ fever, and 
whose poor clay lay for two “days 
and two nights at the back of Mick 
Ryan’s ditch, where our tinder- 
hearted landlord left her; if you 
could give me our little Kate, the 
light of our eyes and pride of our 
hearts, but who, for all that, has 
starvation written upon her grave ; 
if you could bring me back father, 


mother, brothers, sisters—mur- 
thered by our landlords, by ow 
agints, by our middlemen —if you 
could do all this, you might le 
me, sir, but not till then.’ 

‘“** God help us,’ said I, ‘ some o! 
us are bad enough, my poor fellow ; 
but what did you do to deserve all 
thus ¥’ 

“<*Tried to live honestly, ex- 
claimed the man with vehemenc¢ 
and striking the table with his fist 
as he spoke; ‘but, sorrow and 
trouble came upon me, and I had 
nowhere to turn to. The rent ] 
couldn't make up for the agint, and 
so he considerately ventilated the 
cabin for us on a cold winter's 
morning by taking off the thatch, 
and lett the corpse of my w ite 
the ditch that 1 towld you of.’ 

** Did you appeal to—’ 

sail me age interrupted the ase? 

sant, witha bitterlaugh: ‘towhom: 
To the landlord, or to the may wed 
trate? Youcan hardly belong to 
these parts, or you wouldn't ask 
that question. Appeal! 1] might 
appeal to the God of Heaven, bu 
thedoorsof all earthly courts woul 
be closed against me.’ 

“He was right. Twenty years 
ago, and the life of the poor, down- 
trodden peasant or cotter was of 
far less importance in tlie eyes of 
the landlord than the life of hi 
hound or his horse. I tell you, Mr. 
Dorricks, that I’ve seen the young 
strong man, high-souled, and ful! 
of generous impulses, degraded by 
injustice, cruelty, and oppression 
below the level of the very brutes 
themselves. What wonder, then, 
that the stranger can point to ow 
unhappy land and ery ‘Aceldama ¥ 
—But to return. 

“T pressed my friend, who wa: 
a powertul- looking young man of 
about six-and-twenty, to let me 
know more fully what reduced him 
to his present unhappy plight, and 
after a little painful hesitation, he 
thus began :— 

*** T needn’t tell your honour that 
tlhe summer gone by was a bad one, 
and that the crops disappointed u 
all. The praitees were : a comp lete 
failure, and the oats and the what 
little better, and there wasn't a man 
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formiles round Portumnathat could 
vet a shilling to earn from high or 
low, rich or poor. I walked all the 
way down to Limerick, hoping: to 
cet a little farm work to do, leaving 
my poor wife and child (God rest 
yer sowls, my darlings, 1n eternal 
vlory!) with nothing but the roof 
of the cabin over their heads, and 
a black hearth to sit by. I got to 
Limerick, hungry and footsore, and 
not knowing a sowl in that strange 
place. 1, however, went up to the 
Irishtown, near the market, where 
some one directed me, and stood 
there with about twenty others, 
who had spades andshovels on their 
shoulders ready to commence a job 
whenever they could get it. After 
loitering about for two or three 
hours, a gintleman came up to me 
and said he wanted a stout, strong 
man for the summer work, and 
that he thought I’d answer him. 
I could not say much for myself, 
so I pulled out a few lines of cha- 
racther I had got from Mr. Dooley 
of the Mill, and axed his honor to 
read it. He said it was no matther 
now, but that he’d put the paper 
in his pocket and look over it some 
other time. I afterwards heerd 
that he couldn't read at all, and 
that he was no cintleman, but a 
vintleman’s steward. 

“*Now about your wages, my 
man, said he, when he put my cha- 
racther in his pocket; ‘we give 
eightpence a day, and you've to 
boord yourself. Willthat suit you?’ 

** Td like alittle more, sur,’ said 
1 as cheerfully as I could, * but beg- 
vars can't be choosers.’ 
a Yer right there, anyhow,’ sez 
he; - beggars cannot be choosers. 
and maybe it s A good job for them- 
selves that they can’t, and they 
KhHOW 1t, too. 

**T might have had something to 
say agin that, and all the little man- 
hood that my landlord had not 
crushed out of me rose up at. his 
cruel words : but l thought ot poor 
Rose and the child, and how T left 
them, and smothered my feelings 
the bes way T could, and walked 
on l Vv tus side, without saying 
another word. Well. sir, I trudged 
sons With him to O'Brien's bridge. 
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ten or twelve miles out of the town, 
on the Clare side, and on that very 
day he set me to work. At any 
other time, work would have been 
no trouble to me; but now I was 
separated for the first time from all 
I loved, and the bitter thought agin 
and agin crossed me _ whether 
*twouldn’t have been better to have 
suffered want, starvation, anddeath, 
rather than have left them. But 
there was no use of thinking of that 
now, so I tried to be useful, and so 
far as that was concerned got on 
well enough. The masther gave 
me an ‘outhouse’ to sleep in, so 
that I’d no lodging to pay for, and 
be hard pinching of meself, I 
managed to send home two shillings 
every weex by a pedlar who made 
the rounds every Monday, and was 
back agin on Saturday nights. 
And never came that pedlar without 
a message of love, or something in 
the way of an oaten cake or a piece 
of bacon, or whatever my poor wife 
could manage at the time. = It 
worried me tothink she was stinting 
herself to get me all these little 
comforts, and many’s the sorrowful 
tears I shed over them. Let me 
make a long tale short, yer honor. 
I stayed out the summer and 
autumn, and then the masther 
towld me he had no more work to 
give, and that the sooner I got 
home the better. On a bitter 
November morning, and with the 
images of my wife and child lying 
like millstones at my heart, I tied 
everything I was owner of in a red 
pocket-handkercher, threw itacross 
my shoulder, and set out on my 
weary way. I had just fourteen 
pence in my pocket, and I was 
determined to bring home a shilling 
out of it if I could, and this I tied 
up and put out of sight. It was 
hard work enough, sur, to get on 
with the balance, but I did it, and 
got in sight of my own cabin on 
the third evening, and the shilling 
untouched in my pocket. The 
night was fallin’ fast, yer honor, and 
so was the rain, as I raised the 
latch of my own cabin door, and 
with a beating heart and a ‘God 
save all here! walked in as boldly 
as I could. 
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«© * There was no one in the room, 
no candle, no fire, no anything, 
not even the little spaniel that [ 
raised from the time it was a week 
ould—nothing, sur, nor anybody to 
welcome back the wanderer. I 
leant against the damp wall, and 
the hot tears blinded me as I leant. 
What was the matter? Were all 
dead and gone, or was I inadrame ? 


No, not in a drame—would to: 


Almighty God I was!—for in the 
next room, not two yards from 


where I stood, without a bit of 


food or fire, lay my poor wife and 
ehild, dying of want. They had 
been bad a fortnight, but Rose 
begged of the pedlar, as if she was 
axin’ her life, that he wouldn’t tell 
me anything aboutit. ‘Ted, avie,’ 
sez she, ‘ don’t tell him if you've a 
heart in your body—it ‘ud kill him 
outright in that strange place, 
and then, God help him, what ‘ud 
become of him?’ And so she tried 
to bear up, and struggle against 
the hunger and sickness, till at 
last nature gave way, and she sank 
down upon that bed from which 
she was never to rise agin. 

*“*T won't tell you about our 
meeting, sur,’ saidthe poor fellow, 
with the sobs rising in his throat, 
and choking his utterance, ‘ but lL 
will tell you that in three days after 
she was a cold corpse be my side. 
Oh, yer honor, it was hours afore I 
could think she was gone, so I did 
nothing the live-long day but kiss 
her cowld lips, and call her by her 
name, and listen in vain for that 
voice which always had music for 
me. On her breast lay our child, 
cold and stiff, and starved like its 
mother. Sur,lwasmad. I cealled 
on God at one moment to lay me 
be their sides, and the next I raved, 
and blasphaymed, and swore ven- 
geance against my landlord and 
his agint; and then I fainted off, 
for my grate grief and despair had 
taken all the strength out of me. 
How long I lay in that state I don’t 
know, but I was roused be the 
neighbours, who towld me that the 
agint and his men had been there 
and taken the bed from under the 
two poor corpses, and that Mick 
Slattery and Billy Byrne had left 


them at the back of a neighbour's 
ditch, having first taken the roof 
off the cabin to prevent me from 
going back to it. ‘These men were 
two bailiffs of the agint, for the 
people were so mortially afeard of 
fever that they’d no more go near 
the bodies than they'd jump into 
a fire. Well, sur, the parish gave 
me two coffins, and the priest (God 
bless him!) a few feet of ground near 
a damp wall, in the far part of the 
chapel berrying ground, and there 
I laid my darlings on a cowld 
winter's night without a living soul 
to helpme. But there’s One above 
who saw it all, and His judgment 
will not fail, though it tarry.’ 

“It was now nearly morning, 80 
I slipped a sovereign into the poor 
wretch’s hand, and dismissed him. 

“ T went to bed, but not to sleep. 
The man’s story made a deep im- 
pression upon me, and I passed the 
‘small hours’ cursing the agents 
and middlemen, whom I now re- 
garded in no very favourable light. 

‘LT rose at nine, and was hastily 
dressing, when, on glancing at the 
outer room I saw a note lying upon 
the table. Carelessly tearing it 
open, J read as follows : 

‘Mon Cher Ami.—Will you breakfast with m« 


at ten? Champagne and all that sort of thing. 
Be sharp, as | have some hot work to do in this 


neighbourhood, and Lord Clanrickarde is dying 
with impatience to see me. I adopt no signature, 
as it might be dangerous; and the fate of France 
depends upon my safety. Receive the assurance 
of my distinguished——. You know the rest.’ 

““¢ A very extraordinary commu- 
nication, I muttered, throwing i 
down. ‘He must be a queer fel- 
low, that’s plain, to invite a perfect 
stranger to his batle when a most 
noble marquis is dying to make 
his acquaintance. Ah, well, per- 
haps that’s French manners after 
all, and as it would be a disgrace 
to the name of O'Leary to be less 
polite, Ill go.’ 

“It wanted but five minutes of 
ten o'clock as I put the finishing 
touch to my toilet, so I shuttled 
downstairs, along the corridor, in 
which a sharp-east wind was whist- 
ling a rather doleful tune —found 
his door, and, after a preliminary 
‘hem’~knocked. 

‘“* Entrez, said a voice. 
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5 tomad the handle of the door 
omed |, us| ie di) u—Wi a liked boldly in, and 
found myseli in the presence of 
the man upon whom the fate of 
br rance now hung. 

‘He was hardly five feet high, 
thin, spare, and sallow, with a little 
rey eye that had a good deal of 
Ih clit in it, 2 hooked nose, a large 
mouth, and a rather re ceding fore- 
head. Ii ave he was about fifty- 
five—perhaps more—but he le ered 
r ch a way as I entered 
that L thought he considered him- 
sc t considerab ly youl rer. He 
oddly enough; white 
breeches and long shiny boots. a 
creen, Closely-fitt ng body coat, and 
white satin vest. a lace cravat, and 
a blue velvet smoking cap. <A dia- 
mond glittered in his searf, and his 
small withered, veiny hands were 
ornamented with rings of 
value, which he ap peared to con- 
template with unmixed satisfaction. 
He wore ho sword (Bonaparte 
seldom did), but a small cane with 
tassel was fastened to 
his side in a somewhat military 
fashion, and upon which one of the 
rested. He yas 


at mein § 


Wils dresst dl 


some 


neat Sk 


| | 
*) . “> ‘ 
al Af esmid hands 


standing near the fireplace, a 
S) cross-| penne, eat at his feet, 
and his iron-grey hair brushed up- 


Wards towards the eeihn FY as if it 


meditated an escape through the 

root, but somehow hadn't the COu- 

The table was laid for break fast 

—a sumptuous one, too—fish, game, 

] try L¢ ci lee, chocolate, but 
oO clauupagne—not even a glass. 

* Having roused himself trom a 
fit « straction—real or feigned 
L could not discover—he walked 
SiaVy 


wards me, and with a po- 
lite | Vand 


nd a smile, which showed 


O less four-and-twenty (I’m 
araid false) pearl ly teeth, assured 
me, nh rather pet fen French, 


that i Was heartily welcome to his 

| *; that he felt highly 
hon ured by mv pre e ee, and 
woped that he would be able to 


render the next half-hour agree- 
able me, and that that thirty 
hunutestor he regretted that he 
Was ited to eighteen hundred 
feconds—would sutlice to create 


such a friendship between us ag 
would end only with life. 

“All this was pleasant enough, 
andthe littleman would have risenin 
my estimation had his French been 
« trifle more pertect. As it was, I 
made my acknowledgments in plain 
English, and if he didn’t he 
stand it—the loss was hus. 

“<¢Sir” said I—(‘ Monsieur’ 
would have been more correct, but 
no matter)— Sir, illustrious sir,’ 
blushing at having accidentally 
omitted the adjective, ‘you over- 
power me. ‘To have the honour of 
standing rin the presence of, much 
less of breakfasting with, one of 
such world-wide fame, is indeed a 
stroke of fortune little dreamt of 
hy me—to see you—to hear you— 
to talk to you—to look into those 
eagle eyes, once the terror of your 
enemies—to gaze upon that brow, 
often encircled by the victor’s 

crown—to press that hand—I— 
oh! sir—General—might I (drop- 
ping my voice to a whisper) add 
sire !—pardon me, if in the fulness 
of my heart I let fall upon this 
splendid but lighly-coloured car- 
pet a tear of humble joy and 
vratitude.’ 

“ He smiled again and wiped his 
eyes! The Genera! wiped his eyes! 
passed his fingers through his hair, 
and tried to look collected. A 
failure, [ must say. 

** Ves,’ continued I, 
my subject, ‘this is, indeed, the 
happiest moment of my life, the 
turning point of my existence. Un- 
born O’Learys will hear it and 
rejoice. Unborn O'L earys will 
hear it and wonder. England shall 
know it—Franece shall "hie it— 
the world shall know it!’ 

‘For the third time he smiled, 
and tried to look collected. 

_ **¥es,noble, but highly-sensitive 
individual, all the honours of earth 
are as nothing compared to this— 
all the patronage—the emoluments 
—the dignities that this world can 
bestow sink into insignificance 
when——” 


rising with 


, _ Eh, bien! said th Le hero. speak- 
ing with considerab le eondescen- 


sion, and interrupting me with a 
1 am pleased 


wave of his hand; 
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with you. You are a young man 
of promise. I patronise you.’ 

‘* How bad was the French, yet 
how sweet were the words! I could 
have grovelled on the earth and 
kissed his feet. I have now some 
faint recollection of having made a 
movement to that eflect, and being 
prevented by our Hannibal. 

«Nien have risen, my sigantic 
young friend,’ he continued, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, 
‘risen to eminence through me— 
generals—marshals—kings. Think 
of that: be faithful, and you, too, 
shall rise.’ 

‘He has a brogue or a eold, 
thought I—I don’t know which. 

** And now let us be seated,’ 
said he, briskly ; ‘pour out a cup 
of tea and hand it tome. Thanks! 
No fish—I never eat it. A wing 
of that pheasant. Psiaw!—tough. 
Grouse, good! More sugar, please ; 
that ll do. Ah! you carve pretty 
well—indeed, I shall drop one of 
the adverbs, and say for your en- 
couragement, you carve well, but 
mon Dieu, mon ami, what a earver 
Ney was! I made him.’ 

* Whether he had made hima ear- 
ver ora marshal I had yet to learn. 

** Ves,’ he added, with emphasis, 
and looking at me significantly ; 
‘yes, | made him a marshal—half- 
an- hour did it.’ 

“TT was to spend half-an-hour 
with him, and already I grasped (in 
imagination) the baton with a de- 
termined hand. 

“*T never drink coffee, O'Leary,’ 
he resumed, rejecting a cup of that 
beverage, ‘no more «does Murat. 
It is stimulating, and I need 
stimulents. Probably you do. Try 
some.’ 

“T modestly declined. Coffee was 
my abhorence. So I said. 

“Can you fight ¥’ he asked, sud- 
denly. LT looked up from my os 
and, to my horror, saw him brandish 
ing a larze ¢ ‘arving-knife, and crin- 
ning most ferociously at me. 
‘Soldiers should fight—Z always 
fight—eome on!’ 

** In self-defence, I seized a boot- 
jack, which lay near me, and wit] 
it parried a few of the thrusts of 
my now highly-excited friend. 


“‘Come on,’ he shouted, as he 
dealt blow after blow at his wooden 
adversary; ‘come on, lay down 
that boot-jack, and fight, w ill youP 
Ah, coward! It was not with such 
as you l earried St. Jean! Where 
are the swords, and arms, and hearts 
of .usterlitz >—where the cavalry 
of Marengo—the old guard o 
Waterloo? Gone, all gone! and 
I, once the pride and stay of France, 
and the terror of the world, am 
now a poor, forsaken, withered old 
man, without home or friends, kith 
or kin.’ 

**hith or kin! D—n me! 
thought | (Ll beg the | 1é adie . p irdon) 
the tellow’s an Irishman, aiter ail > . 
and he’s ashamed of lis country, 
too!—’pon my censcience, Lim half 
a mind to make him ashamed of 

himself. 

- ‘'They’ve all deserted me,’ he 
continued; ‘and left me to pie 
and die upon that lonely sea-girt 
isle—me, who SO oftes l le { them on 
to victory, and to—death—God 
forgive them for it ! 

“The poor little man looked so 
unhappy, when he said this, that 
my anger entirely vanished. 

‘My dear sir,’ I said, at length ; 
will you oblige me by sitting down 
ai resuming your breakfast. It’s 
far better than trying t » kill or 
maim a fellow-creature. ‘There, 
now, let me help you to some tongue 
—— the sort of thing totry a 
‘ary ving-knife on.’ . . 
pron y he did sit down, and took 
some tongue, and followed up wit h 
tea and toast, and hoped he hadn 
frightened me very much; and ! 
rubbed his hair all over, aud w wer 
the perspiration from his face, and 
pulled up his shirt-collar, and pulled 
down his wrist-bands, and look« ‘d 
as patronising and as condescena- 
ing as before. 

“<It's a way 
troublesome, but harmless. 
it—shake hands.’ 

‘His handwas moist,and his eye, 
] thought, a little wild. I had my 
suspicions, but — nothing. 

‘*Now we're friends,’ he said, 

clane ing at me somew hi ut une asily 

—‘ I’m delighted that we're friends 


—aint your 


T have, O’ Leary— 
lorget 
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«¢Gammon! The marquis can't 
keep my head upon my shoulders— 
it feels shaky already—I’m off.’ 

©“ Not yet, said a deep voice 
behind me. I turned and saw two 
rough-looking men, with brown 


“T said ‘Certainly;’ nothing could 
please me better.’ I quietly removed 
the carving-knife to the far end of 
the table, however; and that with- 
out relinquishing my hold of the 
hoot-jack. , 

«* The marquis will be expecting 
me,’ said he, after a pause; ‘and 
my carriage has not yet arrived. 
‘Tis all my servants’ fault! Drunken 
vagabonds, O'Leary, idle and lazy 
—careless as to consequences— 
indifferent as to results—hang-dog 
rutfians, without more conscience 
than a nutmeg, or more soul than 
a crater,—wretches that I hate and 
fear,and—Mon Dieu!’ heexclaimed 
suddenly, ‘what’s that T hear?’ 

“+The sound of earriage-wheels, 
General—your earriage, no doubt.’ 

In an instant hewas on bis legs, 
and at the window, pale and 
trembling, big, bead-like drops 
standing upon his forehead; his 
eyes staring, his frame quivering, 
and the whole man transformed 
into a little, crouching, frightened 
animal. 

I .too, sprang to the window, but 
could see nothing, though the 
sounds were distinct enough, and 
L could hear the voices of the 
postilions, urging their horses on- 
ward. 

**¥You are ill, said I, turning to 
my trend—‘sit down, collect 
vour scattered thoughts, drop your 

French foolery, and tell me who 
you are.’ , 

“Save me, he cried, sinking 
piteously at my feet, and looking 
imploringly Into my free—‘ save 
me, and I'll reward you. Untold 
wealth shall be yours, if you take 
me to the nearest seaport, put me 
on board a gallant barque, and land 
me sale at Calais. You know not 
Inv power—vou know not mv 
intluence. | You know not what T 
Can do for vou—vou know not 
what Twill do for you. Only vet 
me out of this cursed country, and 
vou shall be a marshal in a week.’ 

‘ But the marquis,’ | suggested 
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top-boots, and slouched hats, 
quietly contemplating the kneeling 
suppliant. ‘ Not yet, Mr. Murphy; 
your head will be far safer with us. 
We'll take good care of it—we're 
ped for it.’ 

«The littleereature shrieked and 
clung to me. 

* Keep them off, they'll kill me; 
they’ve tried it betore, they'll do it 
now; keep them off—keep them 
off!” 

“Who are you?’ I asked the 
nearestman, and ‘what do you want 
here ¥’ 

‘‘* Faith, we wanted himself,’ was 
the answer, ‘and we’ve got him 
now. Be the piper, but it’s yerself 
that’s the airy little blade, Misther 
Murphy, dressed up in that fashion, 
skipping through the country and 
giving daicent, honest men like us, 
that ought to be at home with the 
wife and children, all this trouble. 
Arrah, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.’ 

*“*Save me, O’Leary, save me! 
Knock them down, you’re just the 
man to do it; blow their brains 
out, kick them out—you don’t fear 
them—I do!’ 

“*Tie, my lord!—a soldier and 
afeared !’ 

‘“*T am not asoldier, I never was; 
Im only plain Tom Murphy 
and—’ 

“*An escaped lunatic,’ added 
the second man. He’s_ been 
in the Bandon Asylum, sir, for 
the last nine years, and as he 
appeared to be improving a little 
the governor allowed him to go 
about as much as he liked, and 
to plaize him dressed him up 
as the monkey you now see him. 
But the unfortunate ould omadhurn 
betrayed confidence and cut his 
stick when he got an opportunity. 
We've been on his track for the 
last two days, but he travelled so 
fast we couldn’t come up with him 
till now, and as he’s likely to be 
troublesome on the way, the sooner 
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we start the better. Jim, carry 
the little man downstairs.’ 

“In vain the poor wretch clung 
to me; in vain he implored mercy 
from his captors; in vain he offered 
bribes of sufficient magnitude to 
corrupt the heart of the most 
virtuous keeper that ever shook 
a straight jacket at a patient. Go 
he must, and go he did. Struggling 
in the arms of a huge, red-bearded 

rascal he was carried dewn and 
placed tenderly in the carriage ; 

a travelling cap was stuck upon his 
head, the carriage step put up, 
the blinds put down, the postilions 
cracked their whips, and the two 
men coolly lighted their pipes. 

ets Farewell, General,’ said I, 
grasping the old fellow’s hand. 
‘Give my best respects to Ney 
and Murat, when you see them next 

«“« Ah,’ said he, feebly returning 
the pressure, and scratching his 
head a moment afterwards, ‘1 sup- 
pose there’s something wrong here, 
O’Leary ; but never mind, we'll do 
them yet. What do you think ?” 

“*PDo them? Of course,’ I re- 
plied. 

«Of course! I’m no common 
man, and these fellows know it. 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! that 1, who 
have destroyed kingdoms, im- 

risoned the Pope, nearly licked 
Seglal.oni—ah, confound it, I’m 
going wrong again ! Give me some 
snuff, one of you.’ 

at paper, containing rather less 
than a quarter-of-a-pound was pro- 
duced, trom which the little man 
filled his pockets, like the Emperor, 
and the last thing I saw him do, 
as they dashed from the door, was 
to fold his arms majestically upon 
his narrow chest, wink knowingly 
at me, and then : smile at the keeper 
most complacently. 

‘He's all right, sir,’ shouted 
my red _ friend from within — 
‘ Boney’s himself again.’ 

As my uncle pets cl the clock 
struck ten. and soon afterwards we 
took our leave. 

Dorricks’ way and mine lay for 
some distance together, and during 
our short walk the conversation 
turned upon Mr. Roberts and his 
family. 


“They are very good people, 
these Roberts's, said Mr. Dorric ks, 
in a low gentle tone, ‘“‘ and [ highly 
esteem and prize them. Mrs. 
Roberts is, if I may be forgiven 
for saying so, a little too lively, 
but her character and conduct are 
most unexceptionable, and her 
kind-heartedness and _ liberality 
quite proverbial. Perhaps in that 
very kind-heartedness and liberality 
lie her greatest danger, for they 
cause her to mix freely with what 
the world calls ‘society,’ and con- 
stant intercourse with gay, fashion- 
able people often—too often, alas!— 
wears out of the heart much of that 
spirituality which it should be the 
Christian’s privilege to cherish and 
enjoy. 

‘‘And Miss Roberts, Mr. Dor- 
ricks ?” 

‘* A sweet girl, and pure as the 
white-blown rose of early summer. 
I have not known her long, as you 
probably are aware, but I never- 
theless do not hesitate to pronounce 
her a genuine Christian—a true 
‘Israelite in whom there is no 
guile.’ [have studied her, Master 
Allen—have observed her devoted- 
ness, her humility, her child-like 
simplicity, her—” he paused and 
laid his hand solemnly upon my 
arm. ‘Young man, when heaven 
and earth shall have passed away, 
where think you will that girl be 
found ?”’ 

‘*In heaven itself,” I answered : 
‘before the Great White Throne— 
where else ?” 

‘“ Where else, indeed,” he halt 
questioned, in a low deep voice ; 
‘where else! But here we part. 
Farewell, my young friend! Our 
time passed thisevening pleasantly, 
and I trust not altogether unprofit- 
ably ; but the fewer of such eve- 
nings for you and me and all of 
us the better. Let us be in the 
world, but not of it, and to this end 
we must exercise a constant self- 
denial, and appoint a stern watch- 
man over our every thought and 
action. Good-bye! I shall se e you 
to-morrow or next day, please 
God.” 

«To-morrow or next day,” I re- 
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peated, looking after him ; ‘fwho 
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knows but ere that time heaven 
and earth shal? have passed away, 


and Eveleen ‘ndeed be found betore 
. ‘ a . r ,. i] 
the Great Wiute Throne. 


CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH, AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
hil READER IS TREATED TO A 
PASSAGE. IN THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF MR. SIMON JAC kSON. 

I «vw satisfied that in these re- 


collections I depart from the course 
usually adopted by storytellers, 
and romancists—namely, dwelling 
at great length upon the trials and 
vicissitudes of boyhood, and con- 
yuri! rup at every step the chosts 
of stern fathers,  tlinty-hearted 
euardiaus, or cruel taskmasters in 
the shape of employers sent to 
afflict and torment us. This may 
be avery good plan, but as I happen 
to think my own a better one, | 
shall have nothing to do with it. 
The reader must not, therefore, 
expect to hear much about cruelty 
or injustice while at Mr. Roberts’s, 
for only on one or two occasions 
was I the victim of either. 

That gentleman (Mr. Roberts) 
in due thne began to notice me, 
and IT was invited occasionally to 
his house in the Old kent Road, 
where | received every kindness 
and attention at the hands of Mr. 
Roberts and Kveleen. Mr. Dor- 
ricks, on such oeeasions, scemed 
clad to see me, and spoke encou- 
ravingly and kindly. He was 
rather distant and reserved, it is 
true, but such was his manner. 

My Invitations, and the encou- 
ragement given me by my em- 
plover and his family, caused me to 
be eny ed ly some ot the boys and 
hated by others, but as fortune 
smiled so sweetly upon me, I could 
attord to be magnanimous, and so 
pitied and forgave them. 

“George, said Jackson to me. 
one night,as we sought our couch, 
“George, do you think it will be a 
match + 

“Will what be a mateh*” I 
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‘Oh, you know.” he replied: 
*. F . : 
Of course vou know—whiy not *” 
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“Perhaps I do, but you must 
speak a little plainer.” 

“Why, between Miss Eveleen— 
God bless her!—j{there I said, 
‘Amen’] and Mr. Dorricks.” 

“T don’t know,” I responded, 
creatly nettled. 

Latterly this subject had become 
distasteful to me. 

* Dear me, | should have thought 
you did,” said Master Jackson, 
taking off his shoes as he spoke; 
“everybody believes you know all 
about it.” 

“Everybody's wrong, then— 
yourself into the bargain.” 

“ Now don’t be cross—there’s a 
good lad,” fawned my huge bed- 
fellow. ‘It’s only natural to sup- 
pose that you should know a good 
deal about what’s going on in the 
Old Kent Road, as you spend two 
evenings every week there; and ’?m 
sure you don't keep your eyes and 
ears shut all that time,—I know I 
wouldn't, and that’s why everybody 
says that if there has been any talk 
ofa marriage you must have heard 
it. Now, I’m far from asking or 
wishing you to betray confidence ; 
still, as many things must have 
come under your notice regarding 
which you have not been pledged 
tosilence by any one, I do not see 
why, without breach of faith (which 
[ wouldn’t have you guilty of for 
the world), you shouldn’t tell your 
old friend and bed-fellow, Simon 
Jackson; the more especially as 
that same Simon Jackson, in his 
own poor way, takes the deepest 
interest in Miss Eveleen, and 
would die any day to bring about 
her happiness.” | 

“If you mean to ask if Miss 
Eveleen is likely to marry Mr. 
Dorricks,” I answered, “I can 
only tell you what you already 
know, which is, that they are nearly 
always together, and seem to like 
each other's society very much, 
and that Mr. Roberts never appears 
so happy as when he sees them 
walking up and down the garden, 
arm-iIn-arm, or turning over the 
leaves of the music, at the piano.” 
men said Master Jackson, 

Uhats a good sign. And yet, 

George, this Mr. Dorricks is an 
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entirestranger—nobody knows any- 
thingabout him except Mr. Roberts, 
and I believe he never saw him 
until a month or so before you 
perched yourself upon that stool 
in old Snagg’s oflice. Mr. Satchard, 
who knows, or pretends to know 
everything, says that Roberts in the 
early part of his life was under 
great obligations to Dorricks, se- 
nior, and that he is now repaying 
them by his attentions to his son.” 

‘Has Mr. Dorricks ever spoken 
to you?” 


“Two or three times. Whata 
winning manner he has !” 
‘Andwhatasmile, too! He al- 


most persuades me to be his friend.” 

* And like the man of old, 
almost persuades me to be a 
Christian.” 

* Happy Dorricks!’—and sighed. 

‘Well, I don't know about his 
being so very happy--look straight 
into his eyes the next time you see 
him, and then call him * Happy 
Dorricks’, if you w \ | 

“ How old is Miss Eveleen?” I 
asked, anxioustochangethesubject. 

*T ought to know that.” And 
Mr. Jackson got up, took down 
from the shelf an old, well-thumbed 
Bible, and drew it close to the 
light. ‘ Yes, here it is,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ she will be seventeen the 
third of next month, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon.” 

“Indeed! You are very par- 
ticular as to the day and hour.’ 

‘So I ought,” he replic ‘cd, with a 
low, chuckling laugh, “for I was 
born on that day and at that hour.” 

“Tol 

“Yes, me! Now, oughtn’t I to 
have been good-looking 1? 

* Born on the same day and at 
the same hour!’ I repeated, in- 
credulously. 

‘Ave, and at the same moment 
also. Come, I'll tell you all about 
it. My mother was cook in this 
house about eighteen years ago, 
and my father warehouse porter. 
They were anxious to marry, and 
Mr. Roberts, wonderful to relate, 
did not object. He married two 
or three days afterwards himself, 
much to everybody’s amazement 
(for he was never looked upon as a 


marrying man), and the birth of 
Miss Eveleen in the best bedroom, 
and myself in the back kitchen 
were announced at one and the 
same time.” 

‘“* How funny!” said I, laughing. 

*T never heard so much of your 
history before. 

‘I dare say not. 
to hear my history. 
the remainder ?”’ 

** T should like it, Simon.” 

“Thank you! You're one in a 
thousand. I was born, as I have 
already said, on the same day as 
Miss Eveleen, and that little acci- 
dent did me no harm. When an 
infant I was carried up to the par- 
lour or drawing-room, and petted 
and caressed by the late Vrs. 
Roberts, just as much as Miss 
Roberts herself, and when a boy, 
and old enough to learn anything, 
was sent to school by her, whe 
after six years of hard, patient t i 
I became a tolerable proficient 
the English, Latin, and Gre 
tongues, and understood (what fe) 
lads of my age then understood), 
that ‘ similar t triangles are to one 
another in the duplicate ratio o! 
their homologous sides.’ In 
word, then, I was something of a 
scholar, and I may well be for . 
given if I were a little proud of 
You wonder, no doubt, that the 
boy Jackson excited so mucl at- 
tention and gained so much know- 
ledge, especially as he was thie son 
of a porter, and a marvellously 
ugly one into the bargain; but so 
it was, and I went on and pro- 
spered until my father, one day, 
broke his neck down the —— 
steps, and my mother ran off lh 
a journeyman baker. Had in 
Roberts eloped with a middle aanad 
tinker, and Mr. Roberts brain 
himself with that gentleman’s sol- 
dering iron, the coincidence would 
have been farmore remarkable. As 
it so fell out I was pitied and cried 
over, and I enjoyed it amazingly. 
Father and mother hated me 
through long, long years, and | 
felt glad that they were gone. No 
more blows from my cruel, drunke 
father. No more harsh words trom 
my equally cruel, though more 
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sober mother. The one gone to 


the grave—the other to some dis-. 


tant part of the earth, and It 
seemed to me as if my cup of 
happiness were full, full to over- 
flowing. But ere I could taste 
that cup it was dashed from my 
lips. Mrs. Roberts died, and I was 
forgotten. Why, I do not know. 
Perhaps because Mr. Roberts mar- 
ried twelve months after her death, 
and, naturally enough, had not 
time to think of me; perhaps, be- 
eause Miss Roberts was now a 
hundred miles off at school, and 
could not talk to me, and of me, as 
she used; perhaps, because I grew 
uglier and uglier day after day, 
and everybody loathed, despised, 
and shunned me. Certain it was, 
at all events, that I was fast sinking 
into oblivion, and that unless the 
‘ chief butler’s’ memory was jogged 
poor Joseph would soon be for- 
gotten altogether. By a good deal 
of skilful manceuvring, [ sueceeded 
in attracting his attention, and the 
result was, that the post of errand 
hoy was given to me, and in six 
months after I was holding a posi- 
tion similar to that you at present 
occupy, and which I hope you will 
adorn. And now, you know my 
story, so far as I know it myself, 
and I trust you will sleep none the 
worse to-night for hearing it.” 

But | did sleep all the worse, 
notwithstanding; for until morn- 
ing’s light Jackson and his ugly 
face, Mrs. J. and the absconding 
baker, together with every other 
imaginable kind of nonsense, min- 
gled with my dreams. 

From that memorable night I 
looked upon Jackson as a fool, or 
something akin to it. He could 
not be otherwise than a fool who 
so coolly talked of the frightful 
accident Which hurried away his 
father, and the incident in his 
mother’s lie which placed so foul a 
blot upon his own name and fame, I 
confess { now disliked sleeping with 
im more than ever, and I told him 
so, but the wretch only grinned 
and made such hideous faces that, 
in disgust as well as in despair, I 
fairly gave up for ever this un- 
pleasant subject. 


About this period of my life, I 
became sensible of the fact that 
Mr. Jones married a greengrocer’s 
daughter named Rowley, and then 
took a small shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelsea, where he 
may still be seen. Mr. Rogers, 
who was a remarkably kind-hearted 
man, lent him some money for the 
purpose, and from what I know of 
Mr. Jones's character, I am satis- 
fied he never returned it. Poor 
Mr. Rogers is now some years 
dead; freed alike from the curses 
and invectives of his wife, and the 
threats of his oyster-loving son, 
and nothing at ‘all the worse for 
Mr. Jones’s worldly-mindedness 
and dishonesty. 

I love to think of that ill-used 
old man; of his patience, his gen- 
tleness, his unswerving integrity, 
his devotion to his employer and 
his interests, his humiliating sense 
of shame at the unmerited, and 
sometimes brutal conduct of his 
wife and child; but above all, of 
his Christian character, and _ his 
holy life and conversation before 
God and man. Who knows what 
good effect this much-abused, 
much-enduring Mr. Rogers may 
have wrought, even upon me? In 
what way he may have taught me 
to look from out myself as con- 
taining nothing that is good, and 
look to that God who is goodness 
itself? Who can tell how many 
‘crowns of rejoicing’ he may yet 
enjoy ? 

I looked at his grave but a week 
ago, and my young heart and my 
young thoughts came back again, 
and I remembered when he was at 
Mr. Roberts’s, and how we all 
loved him. And, oh, how humbled 
did I return home; and how, in the 
loneliness of my own closet, did I 
pour out my soul before God, and 
pray that I might indeed “ die the 
death of the righteous, and my last 
end be like his !” 

Eveleen Roberts, good, quict, 
warm-hearted Eveleen, often visited 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Leary ; and I saw 
her occasionally at Mr. Loader’s, 
Where she was, as she deserved to 
be, a general favourite. She was 
at all times very kind and encou- 
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raging, and knew (at least, I hoped 
she did) that, like Simon Jackson, 
I would die any day to save her a 
single pang. Tt did not exactly 
occur to me how this proceeding 
(I mean, the dying) could possibly 

benefit her ; but now that I “wt 
grown older and wiser, I look back 
with a smile upon all these mock 
heroics, in which boys, and, I 
regret to say, sometimes men, oc- 
casionally indulge. 

And yet, I fancied I loved Fanny 
Loader also; or that, at any rate, 
she held the second place in my 
heart, and I was often at a loss to 
understand this apparent paradox. 
Perhaps the reader will be able to 
do so, when I tell him that I was 
then exactly seventeen. 

Mr. Roberts was to me a puzzle. 
I could not make him out. He 
was neither harsh nor gentle; 
seldom scolded, and never got into 
a passion. If anything went wrong, 
he had it rectified in the quietest 
manner, and with the fewest pos- 
sible words; and yet, 1t seemed to 
me as if the erring party were 
never forgiven, and that, sooner or 
later, he was made to feel the full 
weight of his displeasure. Let me 
illustrate this.—A boy, named 
Finch, was sent by him one day on 
a trifling errand. The distance 
was not great, probably a mile, but 
it was fully three hours before he 
returned. Mr. Roberts had an 
importznt appointment somewhere 
in the City, and the time was fast 
approaching, but there he sat, calm 
and unmoved, no sound of im- 
patience escaping his lips, or cloud 
of anger darkening his brow. We 
all saw this, and felt that Finch’s 
fate trembled in the balance. At 
length he came, pale and breathless, 
and awe-striken. And this was his 
excuse—he had met an only 
brother in the street, near the 
Bank, who had come up all the 
way trom Yorkshire to see him; 
that they had turned into a coffee- 
house, in Cheapside, to talk over 
old times, and about old friends, 
and that, thus talking, the time 
slipped by; that he was very, very 
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sorry for all this, and hoped Mr. 
Roberts would forgive him, espe- 
cially as his brother purposed 
leaving home for India in a few 
days, and he was not likely to see 
him again on earth. 

The boy uttered this with honest 
truth in his face, and tears in his 
eyes. 

“IT do not like loiterers,’ was 
Mr. Roberts’s cold reply, as he 
took up his hat and went out. 

That boy was not forgotten. 
Four months afterwards, he mis- 
directed a parcel, which was re- 
turned as “ Not Known.” “It’s 
all over with me, Allen,” said the 
poor fellow, when the fatal parcel 
met his eye; “it’s all over with 
me—he never FORGETS Or FORGIVES. 

And soit was. He was dismissed 
on the instant, and I never saw 
him more. I understood, however, 
that he went to sea, and perished 
in a rough gale off the coast of 
Guinea. “Truly, Mr. Roberts was 
not guiltless in this matter. 

Mr. Roberts acted upon, what 
he called, principle; and _ that 
principle, or part of it, was never 
to forgive an insult, real or fancied. 

Ah! there are many Mr. Ro- 
berts’s in the world—we see them 
in every street—we mect them at 
every turn—sometimes in our own 
pews—in our own homes—at our 
own hearths. Men and women 
who have framed for themselves a 
code of laws, by which they judge 
mankind. And from this judgment 
there is no appeal. Such men and 
women go upon their knees, and 
pray to be forgiven even as they 
forgive, and yet rise from those 
knees with “envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness”’ filling 
their very hearts. Alas, for such! 
How will they stand in that great 
and terrible day, when the judg- 
ment that they have meted shall be 
measured to them again? Good 
for them that they had never been 
born; or, being born, * that a mill- 
stone had been hanged about their 
necks, and they drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 
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A GLANCE 


in the early summer of IS61, a 
party of three Scots, with an Ita- 
linn friend, arranged to make a 
few days’ excursion from Bologna 
to the exarchiat » cities of Ravenna 
and Rimini. The Romagna had 
but lately revolted from the Pope 
under whose unpaternal rule the 
fair provinee hi . smarted by the 
scource of brigandage ; the police 
and other oflic ‘als, though not 
‘aly banded with the gangs of 
| desper: adoes, had been at 
east in seeret league with them, 
ry had shielded with impunity 
where they could not overtly par- 
ticipate. The vigorous measures 
adopted by Victor Eminannel’s 
government had already told in 


the dizuimution of Phighw: ay robbery, 
hut it was too m ich to expect t] hat 
a brief course of aetive reform 


‘oul Leradieate from its native sou! 
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eellent host and hostess of the 
Albergo Svizzero, carrying just 
enough money to defray the ex- 
penses of five or six days. For 
the eommon good a watch was 
taken, with its key slung on cord; 
and undoubtedly we of North Bri- 
tain, in our weather-worn apparel, 
looked only worthy of the notice 
of a certain Israelite peripatetic 
trader. Schiavone’s discarded out- 
fit would have fetched the most. 
By nine a.m. we had left Bologna 
far behind, and were rolling over 
the old Emilian Way, through the 
creat alluvial valley of the Po, the 
outlying spurs of the Appennines 
bounding it on our right, but no- 
thing visible on the left, from our 
low level, save an endless vista of 
luxuriant fields. The long, straight 
line of road was tiresome in “its 
sameness, every inch of ground 
being highly cultivated; the plain 
seemed to be mapped out in small 
sections, each field lined off by 
rows of mulberry trees, inter! laced 
by trailing vines flinging their 
graceful festoons horizontally from 
tree to tree. Imola was only our 
midday halt, the two geologists 
agreeing to postpone their work in 
its neighbourhood until our return. 
A description of Imola would apply 
to a hundred Italian towns: dila- 
pidated | uildin igs of some preten- 
ie betokening better days; groups 
of dirty children playing on the 
shady side of a hot street, and the 
dolce fai ‘ niente of the sho} 8S Appa- 
rently only disturbed by an ocea- 
sional sale of polenta or maccaronl, 
oe other farimaceous store. The 
afternoon journey was resumed 
through a like country of extra- 
ordinary fertility, sbounding in 
corn, and —_ and silk; the mul- 
berry in lieu of the fia fields of 
corn or artichoke alternating with 
flax 1 fullest bloom, or clow ing 
masses of the crimson clover (Z7i- 


Jolium incarnatuin.) 


In passing through the stirring 
town ot Faenza, we were fain to 
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stop and have a look at its curious 
pottery, but our limited time neces- 
sitated Forli, a stage in advance, 
as our night’s quarters, where we 
arrived begrimed with dust. Only 
two dirty rooms, exorbitantly dear, 
were to be had in the hotel; 
so we took refuge for the night 
in a second-rate inn, “Il Va- 
poré,” which comes back to one’s 
memory in a cloud of dismal asso- 
ciations. Would that some of us 
had chosen our vehicle as a shelter, 
instead of seeking the couch pre- 
pared by the rough, but kindly 
inmates of the ‘ Vaporé!” At 
early dawn we were again en route, 
catching a glimpse of the citadel as 
we emerged from the city walls. 
Its brave defence by Catherine 
Sforza is a matter of history. and 
matches in heroism the northern 
iegend of Black Agnes of Dunbar. 
Our first stage was Forlimpopoll, 
which in 1848 was the scene of an 
exploit of the notorious brigand, 
Belloni, surnamed “ I] Passatoré ;” 
varying editions of the story have 
appeared, but the substance of all 
is as follows :—One summer even- 
ing in the crowded theatre, while 
the town was held by a detachment 
of Austrian soldiers, an impatient 
house demanded the drawing of 
the curtain preliminary to the first 
act. ‘There was some slight delay, 
and when it was upraised, I Passa- 
toré and his armed band occupied 
the stage, with muskets levelled at 
the startled audience. The chief 
stepped forward, and in courteous 
words informed the house that 
every door and outlet were secured, 
adding that the first to rise or 
move should be shot down. He 
next stated that he should levy a 
tax per head, which he then and 
there collected, taking care to en- 
foree a double contribution from 
the rich man, and a heavy ransom 
from the municipal authorities. 
The gang made off with their 
booty ‘unmolested, and it would be 
hard to decide whether the Italian 
mind felt more admiration at the 
matchless audacity of the exploit, 
or disgust at being so plundered. 
But the bandit was soon after 
hunted down by the Austrian mili- 


tary, then charged with the wateh 
andwardof the Pontifical province 

We certainly saw the «  sintrnag 
the most favourable season, but in 
the vicinity of Forlimpopoli the 
surpassing richness of the plain 
seemed to attain a culminating 
point, and ealled forth the excla- 
mation from one who had spent 
his life in the East, that ~ fer- 
tility was only exceeded by the far- 
famed valley of Cashmere. The ab- 
sence of farmhouses and cottages in 
this well-tilled —— and the rare 
occurrence of small villages, can- 
not but arrest attention ; ; 1t is per- 
haps an evidence of the normal 
existence of brigandage, the popu- 
lation being chiefly distributed in 
towns of a size strong enough to 
hold their own. 

Nearing the Adriatie shore, we 
sighted, on our right, the miniature 
republic of San Marino, whose ter- 
ritory consists of the isolated rock 
of that name, crowned, on its loftiest 
pinnacle, by a fort overlooking the 
city, which is itself perched, like an 

eagle’s nest, on a projecting crag, 
half vay up the mountain. Its 
origin and history, as the refuge of 
a band of primitive Christians, are 
as romantic as its physical and 
political position; the little com- 
monwealth being amenable to no 
outside authority, and recognising 
only its own traditionary laws. It 
dates as far back as the persecuting 
days of Diocletian, when Marino, 
a Dalmatian mason, followed by 
a band of hunted fellow Chris- 
tians, sought the fastnesses of the 
mountain, and obtaining a gift of 
the rock. Murino founded, if we 
may so speak, the smallest inde- 
pendent community in the civi- 
lised world, which now bears his 
name. Fit emblem of its faith, the 
rock has stood the test of 
Owing to its great elevation, the 
climate of San Marino is very 
variable, and its inhabitants are 
reputed to be extremely jealous of 
intercourse with thie outer world, 
lest innovations creeping in, should 
modernise their time-hallowed in- 
stitutions. And there, on that pri- 
mitive spot, the drama of human 
life has been enacted in all its 
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hases “from dawn to sunset; 
through all the episodes of Joy and 
crief, of life, and love, and death. 
~ But adieu to sentiment and San 
Marino, and on to Rimini, which, 
thanks to early rising, we reached 
at noon, siving first our undivided 
attention to creature comforts, and 
a satisfied inspection of the tidy 
rooms at “I tre Re.” We next 
hurried to the Adriatic shore; its 
distance from the hotel being now 
about a quarter of a mile, but the 
fierce sultry heat magnified it ten- 
fold. Arrived on the flat, sandy 
beach, the most deductive imagina- 
tion failed to trace the outline of 
the opposite Dalmatian coast, the 
ripple of the wave being lost in a 
sott liaze; we had to content our- 
selves with a view of the rigging 
of fishing smacks and other small 
eraft crowding the port of Rimini, 
and our naturalists found consola- 
tion inearrying away some packets 
of Foraminifera, which were after- 
wards classified by an expert in 
England. Threading, and of course 
losing, our way through the poor 
seaward locality, evidently the 
quarters of a fishing community, 
and each of us making a mental 
digest of the directions given by 
civil old women, we reached the 
Arch of Augustus. Murray tells 
us that it exceeds in size any of 
the triumphal arches of Kome, 
but is not of the purest order of 
architecture. We could not won- 
der at its hoary marble columns 
being abraded by the touch of 
Time; it is much more decayed 
than the Bridge of Augustus which 
spans the Mareechia, and which we 
crossed on our entry into Rimini, 
but reserved for a leisurely survey 
in the evening. The massive blocks 
of white marble of Which this noble 
bridge is built, held together with- 
out ceMent or mortar, characterise 
the masonry of the grand old Ro- 
man, and remind one foreibly, that 
We ol later aves do hot transmit 
such enduring monuments to pos- 
terity. . The churehes are said to 
be enriched by some good paint- 
ings, but we had to rest satistied 
with a cursory view of the cathe. 
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dral, which is tull of memorials of 
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the Malatesta, the great family of 
Rimini; a prince of this house was 
husband of the ill-fated Francesea. 
The sublime passage of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” where Dante paints in 
a few sentences, the guilty history 
of Francesca da Rimini (familiar to 
English readers by Byron’s trans- 
lation, and Macaulay’s explanatory 
notes), has invested this city with 
an interest peculiarly its own. Pos- 
sibly, the building shown as the 
house of Francesea is but tradi- 
tionary, and only indicates the site 
of the real dwelling; but the re- 
spectable bookseller who volun- 
teered to accompany us to the 
spot, declared that such was not 
the case, and even pointed to the 
window of the room where the 
unhappy woman met her fate. 

Next morning while Rimini was 
wrapt in the silence of sleep, we 
jolted roughly over her venerable 
streets, with black murky clouds 
threatening a sudden outburst to 
sueceed the airless heat of the 
preceding day. Clear of the city, 
we proceeded at a rattling pace on 
the Ravenna road, which runs 
parallel with the seacoast, but a 
little way inland, over a flat dis- 
trict more or less marshy. <A few 
milesfrom Rimini we were reminded 
of Ceesar and his victorious legions, 
by our crossing the Rubicon, which, 
to the detriment of three other 
aspirant streams, is recognised and 
marked as the Rubicon in all 
official maps, and believed to be 
such by the people of the country. 
The road is carried over it by a 
plain wooden bridge. 

Before we are half way to Ra- 
venna, the heavy raindrops come, 
the carriage is made tighter, and 
Schiavone is enveloped in a wonder- 
ful waterproof. The spirited horses 
made head in spite of the driving 
tempest, but, by the time we could 
reach a small town and draw up 
under a friendly gateway, the 


thunder-storm had burst overhead, 
and the forked flash had lighted up 
the wild country of the Pineta. 
Soon the plazza was an_ entire 
sheet of water, bubbling up under 
the tropical downfall of rain; and 
ior an hour we sat in the carriage, 
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watching and listening to the con- 
vulsive outbreak of pent-up ele- 
ments. Storm staid, we began to 
resign all hope of seeing Ravenna 
that day, when suddenly the rain 
and thunder passed away, and a 
aky of cloudless serenity succeeded 
a tempest, which, though short- 
lived, I had never seen equalled in 
violence. The road now ran, like a 
low railway embankment, through 
a watery series of swamps, covered 
with a network of the magnificent 
white water-lily (NMymphea alba ;) 
onour right, the southern section of 
the Pineta, or Pine Forest, fringing 
theshore. Its trees—of the Ravenna 
stone pine, Pinus pinea of botanists 
--are noted in Italy for their 
beauty ; the wood is well adapted 
for ship building, and the edible 
seed or nut, called “ Pinolo,”’ con- 
stitutes a staple article of food of 
the peasant. We had eaten the 
roasted ‘* Pinolo”’ on the shores of 
Southern Italy. It is impossible 
to give a detailed description of this 
renowned forest, without incurring 
a just imputation of plagiarism, for 
one’s thoughts find too ready : 
vehicle in the recurring words of 
authors that we had read up for 
the occasion, more especially those 
of the infallible “ Murray.” Ra- 
venna’s immemorial wood must be 
thinned and stunted since the days 
when its timbers built the fleets of 
Rome and masted the navies of 
Venice ; it still, however, clothes a 
large portion of sandy waste left by 
the receding Adriatic. Jt has been 
the theme of historians, and has 
been apostrophised by poets, from 
Dante to Byron; also a favourite 
evening ride with the latter during 
his twoyears’ residence in Ravenna. 

The town of Cesenatico, and, 
further on, Cervia and its salt 
works, were the only objects of any 
interest until near Ravenna, when 
we arrived at the noble basilica of 
S. Apollinare, in Classe, which was 
built on the margin of the sea, but 
it is now four miles inland. It isa 
perfect specimen of the earliest 
Christian antiquity, and those who 
give credence to apostolic suc- 
cession, will find here, in excellent 
preservation, a chronological series 


of portraits in mosaic, and painting, 
of the bishops and archbishops of 
Ravenna, down to a recent date, 
beginning with the martyr St. 
Apollinaris of Antioch, whose ashes 
are deposited under the high altar. 
It is diflicult, in a rapid sketch like 
this, to give any idea of the wonder- 
ful mosaics Jlustrative of Scripture 
history ; or to enumerate the great 
Greek marble sarcophagi and other 
monuments of a church which is 
reputed to possess a purer archi- 
tecture than any of the early 
ecclesiastical edifices of Rome. |] 
was most struck with the quaint 
character of some of the mosaics, a 
flock of sheep invariably typifying 
the Chureh of Christ; and here, as 
in the basilicas of Ravenna, thie 
secondary place assigned to the 
Virgin, would go far to prove that 
mariolatry was unknown in the 
worship of the primitive Christians, 
and that it erept in as an innova- 
tion when the faith had struggled 
through some centuries of persecu- 
t10n. 

Between S. Apollinare and Ka- 
venna, we noticed, a little to our 
right, a small column of marble 
surmounted by a Greek cross; it 
marks the site of the ancient 
Cesarea, but we did not alight, for 
Ravenna was in sight. 

On entering Ravenna, the city, 
once imperial, then royal, and sub- 
sequently metropolis of the [x- 
archate, our feeling was one of 
keen disappointment: its situation 
in the midst of a malarious marshi- 
land had prepared us for gloomy 
streets and a certain sepulchral 
air, but the threatening scow! and 
inhospitable glare of the few faces 
we saw, made an unfavourable first 
impression. This was not lessened 
by the exorbitant charge for rooms 
demanded by the truculent padrone 
of the hotel, who gesticulated 
fiercely, when the canny Scots 
refused to be fleeced, and withdrew 
to the “ Bell’ Emilia,” an inn of 
second-rate pretensions, extremely 
dirty and in urgent need of sanitary 
reform. We were recommended to 
this house by a respectable apothe- 
cary, to whom in our strait we 
betook ourselves for information, 
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and who was not a little scandalised 
at the demand of mine host of the 
“ Spada d'Oro.” _ 
Our stay in Ravenna was limited 
to twenty-four hours ; to cast a 
mere glance at its antiquities, we 
had to run a race with time—to 
examine them was simply imposs!- 
ble. It is truly a city of buried 
glories, and is sail to present im 
our day more pertect relics of the 
Byzantine empire than Constan- 
tinople itself; in her domes and in 
the ecclesiastical adaptation of her 
hasilicas, Ravenna has also given 
to Christian Rome the elements of 
all her chureh architecture. More- 
over it is not uninteresting to ob- 
serve, in these our days so ominous 
to the temporal power of the Pope, 
that both the bishops and City of 
Rome were originally under the 
jurisdiction of the Exarch of 
Ravenna. It was only when con- 
quering Pepin and Charlemagne 
wrested Ravenna from the Lom- 
bards, and presented the exarchate 
asatemporal possession to the Pope, 
that ‘the world beheld for the first 
time a Christian bishop invested 
with the prerogatives of a temporal 
prince, the choice of magistrates, 
the exercise of justice, the imposi- 
tion of taxes, and the wealth of the 
palace of Ravenna.” We felt per- 
plexed, mid the antiquities of such 
a city. Should we first make a 
piugrimage to the tomb of Dante, 
or visit the sepulchreof the empress 
Galla Placidia, the strange woman 
who was ‘a slave twice, a queen, 
an empress,’ and see her colossal 
Greek sargophagus, and that of her 
brother, the Emperor Honorius; or 
quicken oursteps to the magnificent 
mausoleum of the Gothie king 
Theodoric, whose regal dome was 
reared by himself, but whose ashes, 
as those of an Arian heretic, hare 
not been sutlered to rest there ¥ 
Shall we inspect mosaics unique in 
Western Europe; or contemplate 
mvthological sculpture sile by side 
with Christian art; or turn from 
Giotto s frescoes, or Guido’s and 
Guereino’s paltings, to study the 
noble basilica of * San Vitale” with 
ite Greck insetiptions, untouched 


since the days of Justinian, and 


which contains the famous tomb of 
the Exarch Isaac? Shall we not 
look at the mongrel character of 
the Cathedral ‘‘ Basilica Orsiana,” 
and note the great Greek font for 
baptismal immersion in the bap. 
tistery ? Ought we to yield the 
palm to the splendid mosaics of 
S. Apollinare Nuovo, the old cathe- 
dral of Arian bishops; for Ravenna, 
onee the stronghold of the Arian 
heresy, has seen ecclesiastical as 
well as political revolutions? All 
these and more we accomplished, 
but only by the most ingenious 
economy of time and distance. 
We visited the near churches on 
foot, arranging for a carriage and 
horses in the evening; and at 
Six A.M. next morning, we got ac- 
cess to the mausoleum of king 
Theodoric, a mile beyond the eity. 
To give some idea of this massive 
circular structure, | may mention 
that the cap of the dome which is 
one solid block of limestone, mea- 
sures thirty feetininternal diameter, 
and we gained some interesting 
particulars of it and the locality, 
from a friendly sergeant of cara- 
bineers, whom we found with a 
second, on duty at that early hour. 
They had chosen this spot as a 
good point of look-out on the sur- 
rounding country, the mausoleum 
having been built on a_ slight 
eminence, but the soil is gradually 
rising round it. ‘The ecarabineer 
inquired our movements, and 
warned us against the road we 
proposed to take by Lugo, which 
he characterised as a nest of bri- 
gands ; adding that a gangof thirty- 
five had been apprehended there 
a few weeks before, and that we 
must take care to conceal our des- 
tination atall the inns. We assured 
our new friend that we had no- 
thing to lose, but he impressed us 
With the necessity of cautien, by 
adding that insuchacasethey might 
probably take the horses, leaving 
the carriage by way of reproving 
our cmpty purses, which, to say the 
least, would be extremely incon- 
venient. On expressing our sur- 
prise at such a state of things, the 
carabineer mmarked that the small 
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proprietors and owners of vineyards 
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were the bandit pest of the Ro- 
magna; that they never hesitated 
to attack property and even life, 
when in lack of employment or 
under pressure for piastres ; some 
of them even practising brigandage 
as a wholesome excitement, to vary 
the routine of their quiet ayricul- 
tural life. It was curious to see 
the enlivening effect of these ad- 
monitions on the Italian mind of 
Schiavone, who entered with ala- 
crity into all the precautions for 
secrecy. One word on Schiavone. 
Although Italian, he was tall, lean, 
fair haired, blue-eyed, and of a 
sanguine Teutonic complexion, with 
head of the dolichocephalie type ; 
indeed, he might have passed for 
2 Donald Bane, save that his ears 
were ornamented with plain gold 
rings, and that he did not rejoice 
in the ugly, high cheek bones, so 
often characteristic of the northern 
Celt. 

We had a distant view of the 
modern port of Ravenna, which 
gave a fair show of the rigging of 
small traders; it communicates 
with the sea by a canal several 
miles in length, and, from its posi- 
tion, must still play an important 
part in the shipment of the wealth 
of the Romagna; the commercial 
and fishing gear we saw, would not, 
however, lead one to infer that the 
ancient port Candiano had figured 
in the’ world’s history as a great 
western naval station of the Greek 
empire. Nor did we pause to 
examine the walls that still encom- 
pass the city, hoary, and crumbling 
with time, and still presenting 
traces of demolition by their be- 
slegers. 

But time presses, and we must 
return to Ravenna and its sights, 
driving first to the library, which 
is especially rich in missals, and, 
for those interested in ancient lore, 
would furnish many days’ work. 
We glanced at an_ illuminated 
psalter, by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
but failed to see the MS. of Dante; 
our urgent haste evidently scandal- 
ising the Librarian, who had been 
roused from a half-finished break- 
fast: the running pace through the 
rooms must have led him to judge 


the barbarians incapable of the art 
of reading or writing. We next 
visited the monument that really 
had most interest for us in Ravenna 
—the tomb of the great Dante. 
We stood for some time in profound 
silence by the Greek marble sar- 
cophagus, which contains all that 
is mortal of the poet exile; it is 
enclosed ina small circular build- 
ing,surmounted bya modest cupola, 
& very unpretending edifice, bit 
which is, nevertheless, one of the 
brightest glories of Italy. Banished 
from Florence, Dante spent his 
last years in Ravenna, where he 
had, as his friend and patron, Guido 
da Polenta, father of the unfor- 
tunate Franecesea, and lord of 
Ravenna. 

The origin of Ravenna was lil 
that of Venice, having been built 
originaliy on wooden piles in 
lagunes, but the Adriatic has now 
receded nearly four miles. Let us 
hope better days are in store foi 
this city, thrice a capital: first of 
the Western Empire, then of the 
Gothic and Longobardie kings, and, 
subsequently, of the  Exarels 
Truly is it styled, “ Fortress of 
dead empires.” The railivay has 
been open some time from Bologne 
to Rimini, and soon we trust it- 
shrill whistle will echo through 
Ravenna’s deserted streets, bring- 
ing with it every civilising an 
vivifying agency. We could not 
help noticing one hopeful evidence 
in the words—‘‘ Viva Vittore 
Emanuele! il nostro Re,” chalked 
in white and red letters, on several! 
shops and buildings. We lett the 
city at noon, for some reasons, 
nothing loth ; extreme heat had set 
in, and our quarters were eminently 
suggestive of typhiod fever. Pur- 
suant to the carabineer’s advyi 
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Schiavone gave out, at the * Bell 
Emilia,” that we were bound 


for Ferrara, but having got out- 
side the city walls, we tacked; 
the Lugo route was abandoned, 
and we took a road across coun- 
try to Faenza’ on the Emilian 
way, reaching Imola by sunset 
We met with no molestation, 
and one would have’ imavine 
a night’s rest grateful to wearied 
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limbs; but our two geologists, 
merciless to others as to them- 
selves, named 5 a.M. next morning, 
to Signor Searabelli, the courteous 
Podesta of Imola, who kindly 
volunteered to escort them to the 
ossiferous strata in the neighbour- 
hood. After a few hours’ journey 
through fertile fields, whose beauty 
was enhanced by their luxuriant 


drapery of the vine, we regained 
Bologna; and I close this meagre 
outline of an excursion, which, 
though not without its risks and 
fatigues, was fraught with interest, 
as revealing a page of classical 
history, and which would amply 
reward future travellers for a 
divergence from the smooth and 
beaten track. 





THE ARTIST MUSICIAN’S DREAM. 


My spirit’s bowed, my strength is o’er, 
And I shall never labour more ; 

Hopes, long deferr’d, and visions past 
Have fled—and I am crushed at last! 
The voice too weak for prayer and praise, 
The hand can scarce the pencil raise ; 

But, as the dying taper’s light 
Gives forth at times a flash more bright, 
I'll try with trembling hand to tell 
Adieux to what I’ve loved so well. 
Now, while mine eye and brain be clear, 
The scroll within my reach place near ; 
Fain would my weak'ning sight behold, 
The lines of beauty, never old; 
While choral dirge, and holy strain 
Shall help me to forget my pain. 
If, mingled with the struggling sigh, 
It bore my last—thus would I die. 


Cool moss, and many a treasur’d sweet, 
Should nestle at their lover's feet ; 
With violet and the primrose pale, 
Their gentle perfume to exhale ; 
A rose and lily on my breast, 
Should soothe me to my last cold rest ; 
But not the cruel thorn remove— 
Perchance the gentle hand of Love, 
Next to my heart with pious care, 


And bitter rue would place it there. 


No graven stone need mark where I, 
Beneath my flow’ry shroud may lie ; 

But rather place me in the shade, 

__ By solemn yew or cypress made. 

lhe ruin’d pile, the stream, the wave, 
are fitted for the artist’s grave: 

While ‘mid the branches o’er his head, 
\ ild storms and summer breezes shed, 
Their mournful requiem for the dead. 


L. E., S. H. 





PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER X.—Continued. 


‘‘AtT present [ know not; but, 
from what I hear, I should think 
the state of affairs in the Low 
Countries promised ample employ- 
ment for any number of cavaliers. 
If such be the case, there is every 
probability of my accepting an 
appointment in the army of the 
insurgents.” 

‘“So good a lance as yourself 
would, without doubt, be eagerly 
engaged by those who have such 
need of assistance. I was lately 
conversing with my father on the 
subject of theirprospects ; but from 
what he informs me, the Holland- 
ers, brave though they be, are not 
sufliciently martial to prevail over 
the well-equipped cavalry of Spain. 
You know the ill-suecess which 
attended the commencement of the 
revolution. But permit me, my good 
friend, to inquire whether your 
purse ts sufficiently well stored to 
meet the heavy demands to which 
your journey-outfit will subject 
you; if not, do not hesitate to 
accept the contents of my own.” 

“TI thank you for your kind offer, 
my dear William!” said Stael- 
burg ; “‘ but lam happy to say that, 
for the present, I am well sup- 
plied; and in future, when prac- 
ticable, I intend to pursue the 
course your father was so good as 
to suggest. I presume, should op- 
portunity serve, 1 may send you 
news of my welfare ?” 

“Tl regret to say, that, on my 
venturing to lint the matter to my 
father, he promptly stated that no 
letter from you, addressed either 
to myself or sister, would be per- 
mitted to enter the gates. I was, 
however, thinking, that as our 
nutual friend Albrecht is in the 
habit of taking long journeys to 
distant parts, it is not unlikely 


that he might prove the means of 
keeping up a verbal intercourse 
between us.” 

‘The idea is a good one,” said 
Staelburg. ‘‘ IT wasabout to inquire 
if you knew aught of his where- 
abouts, in order that I might 
inform him of the unfortunate loss 
of his present, lest it should be use: 
as a decoy, by the unprincipled 

tutto, to lure our gallant friend to 
destruction.” 

‘‘T have no doubt that, ere long. 
I shall meet him,” said William, 
“and I will not fail to mention the 
matter; but it is most likely you 
may see him personally before you 
depart, which I presume you do not 
contemplate doing before the expi- 
ration of the appointed time.” 

“On the contrary, it is my in- 
tention to set out to-morrow morn- 
ing, at the farthest. If the state 
of my affairs would permit of such 
a course.I should wish to bid fare- 
well to Baden this evening.” 

*Sosoon!” said William. ‘7 
had hoped at least to have had a 
day or two to make future arrange- 
ments. But perhaps it would be 
more prudent for youtoloseno time 
in putting some miles between 
yourself and Kielsworth, before 
news of your departure can reach 
the ears of those who are so deeply 
interested in your movements. If 
in anything I can be of the leas! 
service to you, do not hesitate to 
employ me; and believe me, you 
may count on my assistance to the 
best of my power.” 

‘“** A friend in need is a friend 
indeed,’ and such are you to me at 
present. But I am taking you 
some distance from home. ‘The 
best of friends must part, and the 
bitterness of parting is in no wise 
diminished by procrastination; let 
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me. therefore, bid you farewell, 
and assure you that the remem- 
brance of the many pleasant hours 
| have passed in your society will 
never be e erased from my mind.” 

* Parewell.mv earliest ‘and dearest 
friend!” said William, in a voice 
didest cho ked by the sobs he 
was struggling unsuccessfully to 
suyp) }? ress. 

‘Do not give yourself up to 
despair.” said Staelburg, in a tone 
( { fassu lie d ea ay= “The 
time may not be far distant when 
i nay return, none the worse tor 
{ he gcenes l have gone through.” 

After a fervent grasp of lus 
friend's hand. the Count, whose 
fortitude was fast giving way, urged 
his spirited steed toa quicker pace, 
and was soon lost to the sight of 
the wee }) Ing Wil lam. 

Rouse od 1) V the freshness of the 
Ur andthe fast motion of his horse, 
gained more of his 
wonted equanimity and for the 
purpose of mene FM lis ride, 
reined his steed a little out of the 
lirect route between his residence 
and that he had lately quitted, 
Vien, holding lis rein with a loose 
nand, he was soon lost to external 
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} ‘ets. in cgeep commune with his 


Stacibur vy re 


own thoughts. His abstracted mind 
Was speed 1\ Lsonges to the or- 
dinary ailair of life by the report 
of tire-arms in advance. Turning 


lus eyes to the quarter whence the 
sound proceeded, he perceived a 
‘as if wounded, to the 
<round: while, at no great dis- 
tance behind the wounded man, 
two or three bravos, whom he soon 
recognised as Rutlo’s eut-throats, 
‘c hurrying to extinguish what 
tte hfe the bullet might have lef 
L their Victim. 

Althe uch 


men, Cad 


ye? Ss 
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in the distance two 
in the garb peculiar to 
ie, UW LeSS det hizens of the forest, 
ight be seen approaching hastily 
ie spot, it was ve ry uncertain 
ch side they might join, and 
Without Staelburg’s intervention it 
have fared but ill with the 
rostratestranger. As it was, it re- 
juired but a very short time to en- 
able Staeiburg to put a correct con- 
Lh on the tacts of 
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In the state of mind in which the 
young noble then was, a scene of 
excitement was not only quite in 
accordance with his tastes, but was 
also beneficial in rousing him from 
the moody condition in which he 
was too prone to indulge. “ Our 
Wt aking dreams,” says Young, “are 
fatal: a very short time, therefore, 
elapsed, ere, drawing his — 
Stacl burg placed himself betwee 
the advancing brigands and their 
uneonscious victim, in whom he 
was horrified to recognise a strong 
resemblance to his good friend Al- 
brecht. The robbers, seeing that 
the unexpected succour consisted 
of but one man, and he very slightly 
armed, were strongly disposed to 
persist in their object, of possess- 
ing themselves of the body of their 
fallen foe. Reflecting, however, 
that, unless backed by a numerous 
party in the rear, one man’s auda- 
city would scarcely prompt him to 
oppose their pues and, mores 
over, having a very wholesome 
dread that the foresters in the dis- 
tance might, if so inclined, cut off 
their retreat, the marauders hastily 
retraced their steps. 

Our hero, thinking wisely that 
discretion was the better part of 
valour, suffered the ruflians to 
make an unmolested retreat, while 
he devoted his attention to him, 
who, but for his timely assistance, 
would soon have terminated his 
career. On raising up the wounded 
man, who was indeed no other than 
our friend, Albrecht emitted a low 
groan, and attempted to speak, but 
was, at the moment, unable from 
Weakness to accomplish his purpose. 

Fortunately a clear stream flowed 
at a very short distance from the 
place, in which, having filled his 
friend’s hunting-horn and bathed 
his face, he sueceeded in restoring 
him to full consciousness. In a 
few moments the foresters, to whom 
we before alluded. and who turned 
out to be of Albrecht’s band, arrived 
at the spot where their leader lay ; 
having tailed to bri ing the assailants, 
in whom they speedily detected 
their old enemies, to ‘action. It 


was indeed a mnoving sight to be- 
iffection of those 


hold the hone St ¢ 
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wild bravos, as they directed their 
mournful eyes to the pale cheeks 
of their respected chief. It was 
long before Staelburg could per- 
suade them that Albrecht’s life was 
in no imminent danger; and when 
they ultimately suffered themselves 
to be convinced of the fact, their 
expressions of gratitude and joy 
were boundless. 

It appeared from Albrecht’s state- 
ment, that, in one of his solitary 
excursions, the sound of the whistle 
with which he had presented the 
young Count, reached his ear. For- 
getting all thoughts of personal 
security, in anxiety for the safety 
of his friend, Albrecht was quickly 
at the place whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. In fact, so quickly, that 
the bandits, (who had, as Stael- 
feared, made use of the instrument 
as a means of attempting Albrecht’s 
life) had not time to put their well- 
planned scheme into execution ere 
their intended dupe had slain the 
wretch who held the glittering 
bauble, and once more became its 
possessor. No sooner had he seized 
it, than a ball from the piece of one 
of the other brigands, who lay in 
ambush in a place unknown to him, 
laid poor Albrecht low in the way 
we have described. The bullet had 

taken effect in the fleshy part of 
the lez ; and not having penetrated 
very deep, was extrac ted without 
much diflieulry by the extempore 
surgeon. 

Notwithstanding all Staelburg’s 
anxiety to remove the wounded 
man to his residence, the latter 
insisted on first examining tlhe 
pockets of the slain bandit, who 
appeared to be rather more taste- 


fully attired than the generality of 


Ruifo’s employes. Albrecht, in @ 
very leisurely style, made 2 minute 
inspection of the pouch of the fallen 

man, and thereout removed two or 
three leaden balls, a mysterious 
amulet, used as a charm against 
witcherati, a large knife, and a few 
scraps of paper, not of the very 
best quality, ‘covered for the most 
part with some very illegible hiero- 
glyphies. One of these, untor- 
iortunately for Wiirmer, contained 


his agreement with Ruffo, which, 


mi 


in defiance of his patron's wish, he 
hadentrusted tohisdeputy. Having 
satisfied himself that nothing fur- 
ther remained, Albrecht suffered 
himself to be placed on a rough 
litter, composed of the boughs of 
trees, and conveyed to the castle of 
Staclburg ; ; while one of his follow- 
ers went with all speed to the cot- 
tage of Master Haust, to procure 
his assistance. On an inspection, 
good Master Haust corroborated 
luis pupil’s statement that little 
danger was to be expected from the 
wound; and having done all that 
was needful, recommended Albrecht 
to remain in tranquillity at Stael- 

burgh Castle until a complete re- 

covery should ensue. 

Leaving Albrecht to the enjoy- 
ment of a little rest, the young 
Count devoted part of the short 
time that remained to him to 
arranging the funeral obsequies of 
the ill-fated Fritz. The venerable 
ecclesiastic, who attended the de- 
ceased in lis last moments, 
formed the impressive ceremony in 
the chapel adjoining the castle, in 
the presence of Staelburg and most 
of the retainers of the family, who 
testified, by their dejected coun- 
tenances, the respect in which the 
departed was held. As the little 
group lett the building, some of 
uhe principal domestics and attend- 

ants gathered round their beloved 
master; and each earnestly be- 
sought Staelburg to allow him to 
become his esqture in lis wander- 
ings. The aged steward, who had 
grown grey in the family, would 
not be persuaded that his infirmities 
could be any obstacles to lis be- 
coming the personal attendant of 
his lord. He dwelt with great 
eloquence on the disgrace it wouid 
entail on the illustrious house oi 
Staelburg, for one of its 
to quit the home of his ancestors 


per- 
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unattended; since, as the good 
steward stated, it was never the 
custom for any of the lords of 


Staelburg to set out on an ecx- 
pedition in the company of fewer 
than four esquires in panoply. The 
old man was blessed with a very 
long memory, and proceeded to 
inform asaloeee how good Sir 
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28 
Rudolph—whose exploits made all 
Germany ring—when proceeding 


to pay his respects to the Emperor 
Charlemagne, took with him as 
manv as fifty well-armed gentlemen, 
al] mounted, at his own expense, on 
coal-black steeds, with caparisons 
of the most costly description. He 
could further inform him of the 
number and names of the gallant 
esquires who had attended Moritz 
de Staclburg, one of the early lords, 
when he fought against the infidels 
under St. Louis of France; and 
knew the exact expense of each coat 
of mail worn by the doughty Wwar- 
riors, Which, he said, was greatly 
increased by the pains taken to 
make their gorgets in an elegant 
manner. Finding their lord resolute 
in his purpose of setting out un- 
attended. the little knot of attend- 
ants slowly broke up, each for his 
respective employment; while our 
hero wended his way to that part 
of the castle which was used as an 
armoury. Everything bore evi- 
dence of the care taken, by him 
whose interment he had just at- 
tended, of each article of mail sus- 
pended in the spacious apartment. 
Not to weary our readers with too 
minute a description of the various 
objects which met the eve of the 
Count, suffice it to say that there 
was no lack of Milan hauberks, 
steel corslets, or any other weapons 
which the most fastidious cavilier 
might require, either for offence or 
defence. Many, indeed, by their 
hewn and hacked appearance, 
shewed that their former pro- 
prietors (who, the old steward in- 
sisted, were the heroes of his tale) 
had shrunk not trom danger. Select- 
ing a hght and elegant suit of 
armour, adapted for the custom of 
the times and the nature of the 
service he was about to engage in, 
Staelburg gave instructions to the 
new attendant, who took the place 
of Fritz, to spare no labour to get 
it ready for speedy use. 
Kaisa—who, although possessing 
rather more talking than reasoning 
powers, was by no means deficient 
either in common sense or affection 
for her master—determined on 
making a tinal appeal to him. She 
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inquired, with much energy, whe. 
ther Staelburg was not of opinion 
that, on application to his learned 
uncle, the latter might find means 
to annul the whole proceedings 
taken by the Margrave, and his ad- 
viser Hardfels. The idea had before 
struck the young noble; but he at 
once assured the good old domestie 
that most probably the banishment 
to which he was sentenced, if not 
strictly in accordance with the 
principles of the constitution, was 
of too doubtful a nature to be con- 
tested; and that, in the event of 
the point being decided against 
him, he could expect nothing less 
than an immediate confiscation of 
his possessions at the hands of the 
incensed Margrave. Wherever the 
supreme power is inclined to be 
oppressive, and the representatives 
of the people are weak and servile, 
a constitution is but a solemn farce; 
and until education teaches the one 
justice, and the other its natual 
privileges and power, any restraint 
on absolute authority is at best but 
incomplete. Many persons ascribe 
the proverb, ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power, to Bacon: although, per- 
haps, more genuine than authentic, 
the idea would do no diseredit to 
that great man. Staelburg had 
good cause to fear an appeal to the 
States: hewell knewthat, assuming 
his ideas of the rights of persons to 
be correct, it would be an easy task 
for the Margrave, assisted by 
Hardfels, to put his own con- 
struction on the law, and force his 
opinion on the other branches of 
the constitution. In addition to 
this reason, Staelburg had no wish 
to render himself more obnoxious 
than possible to Hardfels, lest the 
wrath of the potent Baron should 
exclude his hopes of ultimately ac- 
complishlng a union with Bertha. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DEPARTURE. 

AFTER having made all necessary 
arrangements, and fully explained to 
Kaisa and the steward the terms 
he had come to with the Baron of 
Hardiels touching the management 
of his property, Staelburg prepared 
for his departure. 
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Avoiding the direct road, in order 
that he might not encounter the 
Baron of Wiirmer, Staelburg pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, 
without molestation and without 
experiencing any 
interest until he had quitted the 
German territories, and was within 
twenty miles of Leyden, where, he 
understood, William of Orange, 
the leader of the Dutch was then 
encamped. At this point he was 
overtaken by a personage mounted 
ona bony piebald mare, an order 
of steed not much in fashion of the 
riding world at the period of our 
tale. The stranger was attired in 
a style which baffled all attempt on 
Staelburg’s part, to obtain any in- 
sight into his condition. An over- 
coat of a somewhat sombre hue 
enveloped his figure, which was 
remarkably slim, and betokened 
far more of activity than muscular 
power. Pantaloons, which were 
once of a fashionable and showy 
kind eneased his thin, corkscrew- 
like legs, at the verge of which 
were shoes of a courtly pattern, of 
which the toes reached the orthodox 
length of afoot. A massive buckle 
of silver was displayed to the best 
advantage, as the adornment of the 
aforesaid shoes, and formed an 
agreeable variation from the tawdry 
ribbon with which his pantaloons 
were tied at the ankle. To com- 
plete his tasteful costume, a conical 
hat, of no ordinary dimensions, 
ornamented with a handsome pea- 
cock’s feather, was stuck a@ la 
Thersites, on his head; 
the length of some few 
protruded from lis heels, and 
seemed to annoy both man and 
beast in such an equal degree, that 
had good Mr. Martin beheld the 
pair, he would have been-at a loss 
to name which was most in need of 
his legislative abilities. A rusty 


inches, 


sword extended from the chin of 


the rider almost to his horse’s 
heels, and was connected with his 
person in such a manner as to recal 
to one’s 
with a log chained to his neck. 
Petronels, the locks of which ap- 
peared in anything but a service- 
able condition, were vlaced in a 


adventures of 


spurs, of 


mind a ferocious mastiff 


posture of defiance in his holsters ; 
and when we further inform the 
reader that the oddity in question 
was coughing ready to choke him- 
self from the vapour arising from 
ci then modern luxury of a pipe, 

> trust we have given a minute 
pont faithful account of the striking 
phenomenon which presented itself 
to the amazed view of our hero. 

The new-comer, glad of an op- 
portunity of drawing the before- 
mentioned pipe from his mouth 
without compromising his dignity, 
broke the pause which followed his 
unexpected entrance on the scene, 
by inquiring, in a tone of much 

majesty and pomp, whether the 
company of a solitary wayfarer 
would be an intrusion on the re- 
flections of the good knight he was 
addressing. 

Staelburg, judging from the 
eccentricity of his appearance, 
imagined the individual he saw 
before him must be of an unsound 
mind; and with the view of ac- 
commodating himself to an evil 
whichjhe saw no means of avoiding, 
answered his unknown companion 
by assuring him that the society 
of so well equipped a gentleman 
would be a source of great pleasure 
to him, but suggested that the name 
of his comrade would be an accept- 
able communication. 

‘1 am none other than Frederick 
Hofman, poor student of the 
University of Tiibingen, about to 
pay a visit to some friends at Ley- 
den, and ascertain the state and 
condition of my fellow-schoolmen 
there,” said the hitherto unknown, 
with calm dignity. ‘ Perchance | 
may be the humble means of re- 
vealing some novel and interesting 
discoveries in the occult science 
which the vulgar call ‘ witchcraft.’ 
Permit me to make atrial of my 
skill on thy illustrious person. | 
pray thee, give me thine hand, and 
I will inform thee of many tings 
which have happened to thee, as 
also of some few things which the 
stars have made known to me 
touching thy future fate.” 

More than ever convinced of the 
insanity of the unfortunate student, 
but w illing to gratify his humour, 











Staelburg, drew off the cauntlet of 
his right hand, and Jaid it open to 
the inspection of the magician. 

After a diligent investigation of 
the lines and marks on the palm, 
during which the features of the 
astrologer underwent some very 
remarkable changes, while the 
smoke from his pipe was emitted 
with tenfold vigour, he spoke as 
follows. in the Dutch dialect, in 
which he appeared to be well 
versed : 

“Tf the stars do not deceive me, 
T am addressing the Count of 
Staelburg, a Swabian warrior of no 
mean renown. | 

“ Indeed!” said the young Count, 
with some slight amazement; tor 
althouglt he was no believer in the 
black art, he was at a loss to eom- 
prehend how lils companion, whom 
he never remembered to have seen 
before. could have obtained the 
information. “ Having made this 
revelation, proceed, 1 pray you, to 
Inform me what of my past life you 
know.” 

* Peace —be silent! Thou shalt 
know all,’ said the astrologer, with 
an wroet profound mystery. “ The 
cause ol ly having the pleasure ot 
seeing Vou here 1s CACeSS ot atleec- 
tion tor a certaim young lady named 
Bertha ot Hardtels, in whose cood 
yraces you have a powerful rival. 
You are now leaving your native 
country more forthe satisfaetion of 
Others than yourself, Is it not sor” 

“To be candid with you, I will 


i deny the truth of the informa- 


} 


tion you have nmoparted ;but 1 will 


never beheve that the knowledge 
Vou possess of my alfairs ean be 
reqiured from palmistry. Itis not, 
ul celV: That ny Visage, or per- 
cuanee my equipments, might 
reveal to you the Count of Stael- 


burg, Whose history, sueh as it is. 
nown to veu.”’ 
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munity at large as we penniless 
schoolmen. ‘ Cur conviviis exulet 
philosophia ? saith the writer; but 
it is well known that more banquets 
than philosophy are to be found in 
the castles of the present day, and 
that the twoare neverby any chance 
combined. ‘Thou sayest, good sir, 
that itis by natural causes I have 
obtained that insight into your 
affairs which I communicated to 
you? Knowest thou not that true 
science is at all times based on the 
operations and rules of nature, 
which the mind of the true philoso- 
pher alone is able to comprehend in 
its fulness? The knowledge thus 
derived imparts itself at all seasons, 
and is never at a loss.” 

“Tf such, then, be the ease,” 
said our hero, “let me hear what 
you have to say of the future. I 
would fain ask you of many things ; 
but, without doubt, your) skill 
enables you to detect the desires of 
my heart, without my expressing 
them in words.” 

“ Most true, O worthy sir,” said 
the necromancer, in an eestacy of 
admiration at Staelburg’s seeming 
appreciation of his talents. “1 
would most earnestly desire to tell 
thee all things, were it not that 
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* But does not knowledge impart 
itself at all seasons? andisit ever 
at a loss» said Staelburg.” Me- 
thinks, sir astrologer, you are but 
a sorry adept at a noble art, to ful 
in SO easy a matter.” 

*T had hoped,” answered the 
professor of the black art, ‘‘ that 
true wisdom had in some measure 
penetrated thy mind; but I fear 
prejudice hath the chief place. 
then be it known unto thee, that 
itis fully in my power to impart 
allthe information thou desirest ; 
but thy untutored mind under- 
standeth not the weighty reasons 
which bind me to silence. Dost 
thou not know that, in the present 
aspect of the heavenly bodies, any 
revelation ot the fut re would be 
prejudicial to thine interests ? 
Make no further inquiries, then, 
thou provok- 


and take heed that 
est not thy destiny.” 
66 4 : e “ 
But at least, tell me what proe 
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duces this sudden change in your 
manner. Five minutes ago you 
pleaded no such inability.” 

‘*Tynorance again resumes its 
sway in thy mind,” said the so?- 
disant fortune-teller with ready 
tact. ‘It is of no avail for the 
most erudite wisdom to combat 
bigotry suchas thine. Iwill make 
no further communication to so 
obstinate «a scoffer, after having 
answered thy remark. know, 
then, that at the very instant when 
I spoke, the skill which thou so 
wantonly contemnest enabled me 
to ascertain that a junction was 
taking place between the = signs 
Leo and Virgo, Saturn being lord 
of the ascendant; so that so un- 
propitious a junction, under the 
malignant planet, would render the 
information it was my intention to 
communicate extremely jeopardous 
to thee. I will, therefore, be a 
better friend to thee than thou art 
to thyself,and will maintain silence, 
even at the risk of incurring thy 
prestunptuous taunts.” 

Whether the information thus 
bestowed was correct, or the re- 
verse,—although we rather incline 
to the latter opinion,—we will not 
take upon us to decide, but will 
state that the effect it had upon 
our hero was to excite a violent fit 





of laughter, under the influence of 


which he reeled in his saddle to 
such an extent, as to expose him- 
self to more danger of a fall from 
his steed than thelearnedastrologer 
could lave dreamed from the un- 
favourable appearance of the signs 
and planets. 

The advocate for science, not- 
withstanding the ingenuity he had 
displayed, did not seem quite at 
home in the character of expounder 
of the stars. Instead of bestowing 
a severe blow upon the despiser of 
his art with his sword,—if, indeed, 
it were possible for so small a man 
to wield so large a weapon,—the 
student gave vent to a burst of 
hearty merriment at the ludicrous 
appearance presented by his com- 
panion. 

When he hadsomewhatrecovered 
from this outburst of hilarity, the 
adept remarked that Staelburg’s 


appearance on horseback was some 
what akin to his own; for as he 
asserted, in an air vastly different 
from that in which he had first 
commenced the intercourse bet ween 
them, the exterior of a horse was, 
previous to the present time, a 
complete terra incognita to him. 

Laughter certainly acts the part 
of the telegraph of the heart, and 
the reciprocation of feeling, such 
as we have narrated, put both par- 
ties on a somewhat easier footing. 
Staelburg—who could judge with 
tolerable correctness what oecupa- 
tions Master Hofman did not 
follow, but was completely in the 
dark as to his objects in venturing 
into a country where perils and 
dangers wereso plentiful—returned 
to the charge, hy saying: 

“Come, Master Hofman, I think 
we have arrived at a very good un- 
derstanding as to the success of 
your predictions. As the aspect of 
the heavenly bodies prevents the 
exercise of your talents, I presume 
we act in different capacities than 
necromancer and victim.” 

The individual thus addressed, 
seeing that nothing further could 
be gained by the retention of the 
character he had adopted, was in- 
duced to forego any tuture amuse- 
ment to be derived from the inno- 
cent trick he had been practising, 
and added: 

“T perceive, my worthy com- 
panion, my assumption of the 
astrologer’s part did not meet with 
the success I had anticipated. | 
must, therefore, act with more open- 
ness; and as, with your permis- 
sion, I will avail myself of the 
protection afforded by your com- 
pany till we reach our common 
destination, we may as well throw 
off all reserve. You will mark,” 
he continued, with a roguish leer, 
‘T have a trusty weapon by my 
side, and could, no doubt, give a 
good account of myself in case of 
an attack; nevertheless, the pro- 
verb says that company is_ good, 
even to the gallows, and as I have 
nottheremotest intentionof putting 
my neck in anoose, I can enjoy the 
pleasures of company without any 
of its corresponding drawbacks. 
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For, well accoutred for combat as 
you see me to be, | will confess 
that the sword of the flesh, as these 
good Dutch divines eall it, 1s not 
quite so familiar to my hand as the 
less destructive instrument the 
scalpel, by the use of which I trust 
to vet me a livelihood. However, 
‘f these Hollanders show the ob- 
stinaey of resistance which their 
previous deeds lead us to expect, 
they will, without doubt, want the 
attendance of a leech; so that I 
may have an opportunity of enrich- 
ing my coflers without exposing 
my own valuable life to harm.” 

‘Here the talkative disciple of 
Esculapius, observing the _ab- 
stracted mood which oppressed his 
companion, left him to the enjoy- 
ment of his reflections, and dropped 
to the rear, his appearance leading 
an observer to suppose that the 
inattention with which the young 
Count treated his edifying discourse 
was a subject of much personal 
annoyance to him. So distasteful 
did Mr. Hofman’s thoughts appear 
to him, that it was not long ere he 
made another essay to draw our 
hero into conversation, by banter- 
ing lim on his melancholy. He 
accordingly began: 

‘Good sir knight of the dolorous 
mien, | have read of old that ‘ post 
equitem sedet atra cura; admitting 
this to be correct, I fear me that 
fortune, that fickle arbitress of 
human destinies, thinking your 
steed the stronger of the two, has 
placed the quantity of care, which, 
asa knight, | am bound to carry, 
upon your saddle, or perchance 
vour shoulders. lolly is light ; so, 
I suppose, care, Which is a branch 
of w isdom, must be heavy. If you 
carry care on a puillion, instead of 
your mistress, you keep but sorry 
company: if, indeed, you prefer to 
bear your burden upon your ample 
shoulders, St. Christopher himself 
Was but a joke to vou. In con- 
tinuation of my classie remarks, | 
hnd it w ritten, * Quis exsul patrie 
se quoque fugit. On first intruding 
iy unworthy self on your most 
eg a notice, ] Was actuated 

2 ‘he Hope ot enlarging my scanty 
tock of learning at the fountain 
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head of your crudition; judge, 
therefore, my dismay on finding a 
cavalier, from whom I expected go 
much, afflicted with so lamentable 
an attack of taciturnity, as, I fear, 
not even the skill of Hippocrates 
would suffice to dispel. I would 
beg most humbly to suggest that, 
by confiding some of your sorrows 
to me, you would find your griefs 
lessened, since it is a well-known 
fact that two heads are wiser than 
one, and, for the same reason, two 
minds would be stronger than one.” 

‘Your remarks savour of inso- 
lence,” said Staeiburg, in a serious 
tone. ‘But as you seem so bent 
on knowing the circumstances at- 
tending my present despondency, 
I would only refer you to the com- 
munications you, in the capacity 
of astrologer, so lately made known 
to me, and which, I think, fully 
justify any depression of spirits on 
my part.” 

‘¢ By no means !”’ said his volatile 
companion. ‘‘ Without doubt, in 
a short time, you will again behold 
the fair lady and country you are 
now leaving, unless, indeed, you 
prefer one of the daughters of these 
gallant Hollanders for your bride, 
and would be content to renounce 
the beautiful scenery of Baden for 
the swamps and fens of thisaccursed 
country. In which case, permit me 
to tell you, that however I might 
covet the possession of your steed 
and armour, your taste would not 
be one of the articles of which I 
snould deprive you.” 

The reader would be but little 
interested in the small talk of the 
period.—Banter is a great feature 
in social intercourse, and of banter 
the quaint votary of science was an 
accomplished master. 

Having ascertained that Stael- 
burg, a Catholic, was contemplating 
a campaign in defence of liberty ot 
conscience, he indulged in so hearty 
a fit of laughter, that his seat on 
his piebald steed, which was never 
very secure, entirely failed him, 


and down came good Master Hof- 
man, sword, spurs, and all, in @ 
very spacious pool of mud and 
water. This little incident by no 
Iieans put a stop to his hilarity, 
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and the voung medical practitioner 
remained in such enjoyment of 
‘otium cum dignitate’ as his cir- 
cumstances would permit. When 
a more lucid interval took pos- 
session of him, by a single bound 
he esconsed himself, including his 
appendage of sword and _ spurs, 
with much dexterity on the back of 
his patient beast. On this occasion 
he preferred sitting with his face 
to the horse’s tail, as, he informed 
Staelburg, pure wisdom consists in 
keeping a good look-out both on 
the rear and front; and, besides, 
should «a repetition of the same 
misfortune befal him, he would 
have an opportunity of depositing 
himself in the softest place, instead 
of leaving so important an event to 
the blind arbitrament of chance. 

‘In answer to your charge of 
inconsistency in defending Pro- 
testants against Romanists,” said 
Staelburz,. after Hofman had re- 
sumed his seat, ‘*f would submit 
that, as true religion and undefiled 
is said to consist in visiting the 
widows and orphans in their afflic- 
tion, and in keeping ourselves un- 
spotted from the world, persecution 
ean be no part of true religion. 
Whenever the Church, therefore, 
practises persecution instead of 
argument, she forfeits all claim to 
allegiance on the part of her sons.” 

The resemblance Hofman bore 
to Thersites was, at most, but skin- 
deep; and the good-hearted little 
personage, unable to gainsay, and 
anwilling to deride, our hero’s 
remarks, preserved a prudent 
silence. ‘ Fools,” says Butler, ‘are 
known by looking wise ;” it is going 
rather too far to say wise men are 
known by looking foolish. But 
notwithstanding Hofman’s levity 
and apparent “folly, he was not 
wanting either in kindness of heart 
or good sense. 

At length the two travellers 
reached Leyden, and, on demand- 
ing a passage at the gates, and 
assuring the warder that they en- 
tered with no unfriendly views, 
they were suffered to pass. 

Staelburg, who did not feel quite 
secure that the secret of his name 
might not meet with with an unde- 
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sirable publicity at the hands of 
Master Hofman, in a quiet manner 
suggested to him the necessity of 
observing a prudent reserve on 
such a topic; to which the latter 

answered, with more gravity than 
his companion gave him credit for 
possessing : 

‘Your secret, my lord, shall 
meet with all due respect at my 
hands. In fact, to obviate any 
difficulty, would it not be better if 
vou were to assume a nom de querre? 
For instance, by your gracious per- 
mission, I will style you the Junker 
Brietwald, your residence may be 
in Silesia, or the clouds, if you 
prefer so airy an abode. T pledge 
you my word, which has never 
been broken,—sinee, in fact, no one 
would ever be so foolish as to exact 
it,—that to none will I reveal what 
I know concerning you.” 

“Thanks, good Master Hofman. 
IT perceive there still remains some 
discretion at the bottom of the mass 
of levity in which you indulge.” 

“Accept my best thanks for tly 
dubious compliment. But. st: ay. 
[ am exhausted by the fatigue | 
have undergone in remaining se- 
rious during so long a time: it is 
necessary that I should arouse my 
drooping spirits by something more 
congenial to my taste than a long 
dissertation on glory.—How now, 
fellow!’ continued he to a sturdy 
Hollander, who had presumed to 
lay hold of his bridle for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining some further 
insight into his character than that 
furnished by his motley exterior. 
‘By what right do you dare to 
stop the spirited steed of one of 
the bravest knights in Christendom? 

Hands off! say I; or your ears 
shall be lopt off from that empty 
skull of yours. Rome was said 
to be a city of kings; Leyden 
seems to be a town of officers and 
caolers.’ 

‘Methinks it would require a 
keener blade than that you pos- 
sess,’ said the Dutchman, not in 
the least daunted by the threat of 
the formidable Hofman, “ to prac- 
tise upon my ears. To my mini 
it seems somewhat beneath the 
dignity of so valiant a knight a 
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you state yourself to be, to enter 
“1 populous town with the face 
turned to the tail ofa piebald mare, 
like acondemned criminal. But | 
am in no humour for badinage, —| 
would therefore ask who you are, 
and for what purpose you come 
hither’ Know that, in these start- 
ling times, it becomes the duty of 
every patriotic citizen to concern 
himaclt about the safety of the 
state. and to see that no spies or 
traitors enter our walls.’’ 
+e en is well for you that you have 
thought proper. to plead ‘the exi- 
cencies of the times as an excuse 
for your uneourteous conduet, as 
it was my full intention to have 
~— you a victim to appease my 
ehty wrath. Permit me, there- 
fore, with the greatest brevity, to 
reply to the many points of your 
eration. In the first place, does it 
become parties professing so much 
respect for free-will, as you Low- 
Country men, topass insulting com- 
ments on the manner in which it 
may please a free-born gentleman, 
and, eke a friend to liberty, to 
enter one of your towns? Sec,” 
said he, contriving by a sudden 
somersault to take possession of 
Ins prop er place in the saddle, 
“Wi it] iv hi at ease | can resume my 
zinalposition. Merit: indwisdom 
st met une S le: ave thet iW proper posi- 
tions, only to return to them with 
creater ve Fo se If it is neces- 
sary to . xpi un to you the reasons 
Which induced me to take a step so 
incomprehensible to your limited 
nderstanding, | will inform vou 
that, on my journey hither, I was 


beset by some seven or eight of 


the Duke of Alva’s cavaliers.’ 
* Whom. of course. you slew! 


said the Dutehman, with) a smile of 


Ine re dulity. 


sa By no means. Had not your 
nsolence prompted you to interrupt 
me, | should have informed 
that the re sult of our 
Was n iv own destrue tion. 
‘In other words, they killed 
vou! interrupted the phlegmatic 
| atchman, suflering not a muscle 
of los cheeks a lay the slightes; 
Ten denev to doubt ° : 


* Precisely 80. In fact, had it 


you 
encounter 


not been for the unexpected arriya) 
of my companion, who stopped the 
passage of my spirit as you do the 
passage of my body, I should 
never have lived to make the state. 
ment to you. My soiled apparel 
bears ample testimony tothe taets: 

and you need not wonder if, after 
so unexampled a recovery from 
death, I should prefer to give my 
full attention to the movements of 
any enemies who might endeavour 
to make an attack on me from 
behind. Man, unfortunately, has 
no eyes in his back; I was there. 
fore compelled to turn the case- 
ments of my body towards them. 
Besides, it shall never he said of me 
that I turned my back on a foe.” 

“ After so wonderful a resusci- 
tation, I can certainly overlook any 
peculiarity of conduct,” remarked 
our new acquaintance. 

“Your wisdom, good citizen, 

manifests itself in your speeches. 
There now remains for me to reply 
to that part of your address which 
touches upon the character and 
motives of myself and companion, 
begging his worshipful pardon for 
mentioning myself before him. 
Tremble, Burgher! tremble! and 
kiss with reverence what little 
dust remains in this swampy 
country, when yon are informed 
that you see in me William Cecil 
Lord Burleigh, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary (in good sooth) of her most 
gracious Majesty Elizabeth of 
England, Te ay and Ireland, 
(Jueen, Defender of the Faith; and 
in this right worthy gentleman, no 
less a personage than the Emperor 
of Germany, or the Great Mogul, I 
searee know which. So I counsel 
thee, put on thy best behaviour, 
and treat us with all due courtesy. 

The object of this harangue 
answering drily that their appear: 
ance in no degree correspondet 
with their assumed _ dignities, 

Slowly walked away, to inform luis 
fellow-countrymen (many of whom 
were beginning to resort to the 
spot where the trio were), of the 
arrival of the two mysterious 
strangers. As might be supposed, 
Staelburg, who feared much danger? 
might arise from Hofman’s volubi- 
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lity, was on the point of revealing 
the real facts of the case; but 
a most imploring look from lis 
vivacious companion prompted him 
to forbear. Hetherefore beckoned 
to the citizen to return, which, 
having at length prevailed upon 
him to do, he decided on taking a 
middle course: with that view, he 
said :— 

“T think, my good friend, it 
would be as well if our cireum- 
stances were concealed from the 

majority of the citizens here pre- 
sent; and as privacy is an object 
tous, you would confer an obliga- 
tion by conducting us to a quiet 
hostelrie.”’ 

** Nay,” said the self-constituted 
functionary ; “‘ it shall never be 
said that your first repast on the 
soil of the Netherlands was taken 
at a house of public accommodation. 
| pray you follow me, ee 
Burleigh ; and you, Mynheer Km- 
peror, or rt or what else you 
may be; and you are heartily wel- 
come to the best of my poor habi- 
tation. I will take no refusal,’ 
said he, seeing that our hero was 
somewhat averse to partaking of his 
hospitality. 

Being thus pressed, the young 
Count and Master Hofman—thie 
latter nothing loth—followed the 
Dutchman, whose name was Philip 
Naarveldt, to his abode, which was 
situated in one of the most hand- 
some parts of that beautiful city. 
On arriving at the habitation, first 
the master of the house, and 
then his guests, were greeted with 
unaffected courtesy by the daughter 
of the former, a buxom, well- 
favoured damsel, of some seventeen 
or eighteen summers. In a few 
minutes a comfortable repast of 
bacon and eggs was spread before 
the new-comers, to the merits of 
Which both, and Hofman in par- 
ticular, did ample justice. Nature 
being satisfied, the medical prac- 
titioner produced the wonderful 
pipe to which we have before intro- 


oe ed 


our reader; andin a few 
the former 
instrument. 


duced 
seconds host and guest, 
using a more modest 


were hobbing and nobbing as 
father and son, and _ producing 


smoke of five modern meerschauim 
power. Meanwhile our hero, | 
whom tobacco was a_ novelty, an: 
who had consequently to ac 
the art of converting his aan th 
into a temporary chimney, devoted 
his attention to Philip Naarveldt’s 
daughter, Alftrude, whom he found 
possessed of more intelligence and 
education than he had anticipated, 
and who was soon an exception to 
Hofman’s opinion of the Dute! 
women. All endeavours on Stael- 
burg’s part to effect an immeliate 
introduction to the leading inem- 
bers of the Prinee of Orange’s 
camp were overruled by Hofman 
who protested against any ev asion 
of Mynheer Na: irveldt’s 
tality ; and as the good man kit 
insisted on their “extending r thei 
stay, at least over the night, Stael- 
burg was compelled to submit. 
having previously obtained a pro- 
mise from their entertainer to bring 
them under the Prince's notice on 
the morrow. 

On the reiterated hints of Myn- 
heer Naarveldt, Staelburg, with a 
unwilling coneurrence from Hot- 
man, proceeded to enlighten him 
into us much as he considered 
prudent of his future prospects and 
objects. The hero ot the piebald 
steed, also, with becoming gravity 
informed his host of his intentions. 
not without heaping some inward 
maledictions on the head of |i 
companion for having spoilt the 
sport he anticipated from a recital! 
of some apocry phal adventures 
&e. On the plea - fatigue, bot! 

retired early to rest, im waien 
pleasant state, by the reader's ki 

permission, we will leave them, oe 
order to devote our attention te 
those parties whom we left u 


Baden. | 
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THE MARCH OF SUMMER. 


“Was noucht around but images of rest, 


Sleep-suothing groves and quict lawns be- 

tween, ° ~+ 

\nd flowerv beds that slumbrous influence cast, 

From poppies breathed; and beds of pleasant 
wreen, . 

Where never vet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets 
played, :' 

And hurled everywhere their water sheen, 

. = \. > 

That as they biekered through the sunny glade, 

Though restless, still themselves a lulling mur- 


THOMSON, 


Awp so, amid the green things of 
this ever-growing world, is renewed 
the sublimity and beauty of its 
primeval birth; each feature having 
‘ts own time and season, and all 
being centred in the cycle of the 
Vear. 
Joined to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud-bleating trom the distant hills, 
\nd vacant shepherds piping inthe dale; _ 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stockdoves plain amid the forest deep, 


(hat drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
And stil a coil the grasshopper did keep, 
Yetall thesemingled soundsinelined unto sleep.” 


THOMSON, 
And so, too, do allsights and sounds 


that breathe softly over the soul, 


nd becalm its tronbled waters ; 
torwheusleep steals upon the spirit, 
it can glide out into its own world 
of beauty, and revel in joy among 
tie creations of the poet, and gaze 
upon the ideas and semblanees 
which Nature floods upon it, and 
Wich are then personified after its 
own fashion ofenchantment. There 
are tines when Nature grows ju- 
tilaut,and when the Earth bedecks 

erselfasa bride,and becomes proud 
ind wanton withexcess of loveliness. 
Mien she calls her rosy sisters from 
their lealy bowers and Paphian 
sores, and they twine her hair 
with tlowers, and make her lips 
iragrant With sweet odours: and 
ting such a plenitude of beauty 
and periume upon her brow, that 


ticsigut of anew joy beams upon 
; er ; 


face, and her heart throbs with 


at Dati tie aa ; 
tie hope and assurance of perpetual 
\ uth. 

Spriog, Summer, and Autumn 
re the twin sisters of seasonal 


ty, and each has consigned ty 


her duties and labours of love, and 
missions of fruition and loveliness, 
When Spring gazes for the last 
time upon the green hills, where 
she has been tripping with her 
silver feet, and sees the constellated 
flowers which she has_ sprinkled, 
like glittering dust, over every glen 
and glade, she sheds a tear of mute 
sorrow, that she must leave a world 
which her own sunny fingers have 
made so redolent of beauty: and 
her work being done, she resigns 
her sceptre to the golden-haired 
Summer; and departs to her own 
flowery home, till she shall be re- 
quired onee more to toil through 
blinding sleet, and cover the bosom 
of the frost-rent earth with verdure. 
and to awaken the echoes of the 
dark forests with canticles and 
songs. Now from the bright cloud- 
land comes the loving Summer, and 
as soon as her light feet have 
touched the expectant bosom oi 
the earth, she flings wide her green 
doors, and looks with complacent 
gladness upon the sheeny tapestry, 
and bowers of floral enchantment, 
which the gentle Spring has en- 
woven for her delight. She sees a 
broad landscape hung with green 
foliage ; rich meadows, glowing like 
billowy seas of flowers; and every 
bush and brake so glittering with 
golden dust, that it seems as though 
the heaven had rained down all its 
stars, and had powdered the very 
ground with dazzling orbs. And 
when she gazes on ail this living 
beauty, her eyes flash with the 
utterances of her soul, and her 
cheek—flushed with haste and the 
hilarity of exultation, grows more 
lovely in its soft rosy blush, and 
her ruby lips tremble with a gentie 
smile—a sinile of loye—tender, at 
dent, and true. Her fairy form 1s 
robed in leaves and flowers 0 
every hue, her sunny brow is veiled 
by silver showers, and her golden 
hair is enwoven with honeysuckles 
and harebells. Her temple is the 
Wide arching rainbow ; her priest- 
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esses are sunbeams ; her ministers 
and vassals, flowers; her cheristers 
are the sweet birds which pass their 
days in live-long melody and bliss ; 
and her worshippers are all things 
in heaven and earth which have 
beauty for their inheritance. 

And now in the full possession of 
her kingdom, Summer commences 
her work of making perfect that 
which her sister Spring had so well 
begun. She glides through the 
deep woods, beneath shady hedge- 
rows, and in dell and dingle, where 
a twilight obscurity reigns at noon, 
and then she breathes softly on 
tender buds, and kisses the lowly 
blossoms. She waters the meadows 
with soft showers, and wherever 
she finds a branch or a root, she 
sprinkles them all over with leaves 
and blossoms. And so profusely, 
too, that even she herself is puzzled 
to know what flowers to wear upon 
her brow. 

But when is it fairly summer- 
time? Is it when the first blossom 
opens on the water-flag, or the first 
leaf upon the robina? Is it when 
the blackcap first utters its deep 
and joyous song, or when the 
nightingale has ceased to startle the 
echoes of the night? Is it when 
time has brought us once more to 
the mid season of June? Out upon 
dates, and almanacks, and registers, 
smelling eternally of quarter-day 
and taxes! Itis summer-time when 
the fields of corn are coming into 
bloom, when the bean and the red 
clover give the full volume of their 
combined perfumes to the lightest 
zephyr that flits from field to foot- 
path; and when the red foxgloves 
hang out their speckled bells ; 
while overhead the woodbine throws 
its trailing banners of floating green 
and burnished gold, when the 
meadow-sweet flings its dreamy 
odours over the glassy stream, as 
if striving to bring it under a spell 
of enchantment ; when rich sheets 
of aroma float over every hill and 
field from hawthorn buds, and new- 
mown hay, and each passing breeze 
Seems intoxicated with perfume 
and delight; when little vagrant 
zephyrs come sporting along at 
short journeys, as if especially 


commissioned to sweeten your patli 
as you walk along; when the hay- 
field, ready for the scythe, plays 
in gentle glittering undulations, as 
if it were a sea of beryl; when 
the rich pastures, starred over with 
the sweet, though lowly blossoms 
of the white clover, breathe balm 
and honey combined, and the in- 
dustrious bees are flitting from 
flower to flower, softening the air 
with their drowsy songs of delight ; 
when the trembling poplar salutes 
rou with all its leaves, and the 
inde many from trans-equatorial 
climes, are enjoying their meridian 
siesta, in order that they may pour 
forth their gratitude in vesper or in 
matin song; when high above our 
heads the grey clouds are sailing tu 
the far-off hills, as if they were 
hurrying on to other worlds to bear 
tidings of the beauty of this; when 
green nooks are like to shrines 
dedicated to the spirit of all beauty, 
shut out from the world, as if too 
sacred for the abode of any but 
silence, and to be disturbed only 
y the murmuring of the brook, as 
i} tumbles over the bright pebbles, 
and the faintest whispering of the 
russet-coloured grasses, Where 
green things only grow and wave; 
when the broad earth teems with 
sights and sounds and scents, such 
as adorn the gardens of the starry 
Beulah—and this is summer-time, 
and by the blessing of God, let us 
crow in renewed life, and health, 
and strength, finding beauty ever 
regenerate, and so remaii content. 
How inaudibly glide the seasons 
one upontheother! The seed that 
falls upon the ground, the rounded 
dew-drops, the gushing flower and 
the withered leaf, all have the silent 
mission appointed them, of turning 
the mighty wheel on which the sea- 
sons roll; and so, while one season 
is waning and passing away, thie 
work of the next is in silent pro- 
gress, and thus there is no pause, 
no rest, no jar, but the fulfilment 
of one mighty cycle of change, 
from year to year, from year to 
year, again. 
As spring is the season of buds, 
so summer is the time of blossoms ; 
but not amid the rich profusion of 
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a} , 1 dreamily to 1 
\, ‘Jeummer is the biooming of fall, and nod dreamily to the blue 
midsuibn ro when the forest is sky, like some gentle spirit of the 
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the meado : is so beautiful 
ana cracetul, that the wind which 
's Too soft to make a ripple on the 
bids its blossoms rise and 


and diffuse freshness wherever 


they wander, like the voice of 
iriendship and kindness, gladdening 
those under its influence. 


Now, 
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they sweep through tall sedges, 
which rustle gently, and seem 
to nod their heads and listen to 
their soft music; and gurgling 
and splashing as they trickle over 
beds of shining pebbles, and ooze 


through the matted branches of 


the trees. Now, they meet each 
other in a quiet glen, and swell out 
into a broad river, with lazy ripples 
all over its blue surtace, and which 
looks so cool in the sunshine, that 
the very clouds seem tempted to 
stoop down and drink; and the 
little waves come lopping along to 
warm themselves upon the sunny 
shore, and splash hastily against 
the stiff reeds, that stand always 
knee-deep in the water. Far out 
from the shore there are green 
islands floating as if at anchor, and 
covered all over with green ferns 
and flowers, and edged Tound with 
meadow-sweet, and purple loose- 
strife, and water-plaintain, and the 
blossoms of the brook-lime. No 
cone can tell what strange creatures 
live upon such spots as these. From 
the shore you may see flocks of 
wild water-fowl, and among the 
interlaced weeds on the banks, the 
shrew and the water-rat occasion- 
ally appear. Sometimes you catch 
a glimpse of the otter in pursuit 
of his prey, and you see lim 
stemming the rapid current, and 
dashing hastily among the foan 
bells amid the eddies to and fro, 
then darting off in the direction of 
the current with the rapidity of 
lightning, and disappearing in the 
twinkling of an eye; then rising 
and cleaving his way slowly to the 
shore, with a large tish between his 
jaws, and then landing with his 
unfortunate prey, and ‘with great 
complacency prodeed to entomb 
the latter in his hungry maw. 
The very river itself seems possess- 
ed of sympathies and feelings of 
association, for it always goes 
slowly along at these sweet spots, 

and where there are golden up- 
lands glittering with the blos- 
soms of the broom and the furze, 
it oe unwillingly, as if it so 
loved the green fields and tlowery 
banks that it can be in no hurry to 
reach the sea, and would fain linger 
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to gaze upon the blossoms and be 
kissed once more by some loving 
breeze, which has been sweeping 
over the flowers, and whieh sings 
& merry tune as it goes on its 
mission of fruitage, and to bear the 
good tidings of summer-time. 

As the months wear on, the 
blossoms fall from the trees, and 
the hawthorns grow grim and rusty, 
and seem to shrink as if ashamed 
that they cannot keep their heads 
covered with fragrant foam ali the 
summer long. But then the grasses 
come into tlower, and display a 
world of unrivalled beauty in their 
silvery panacles and silken tracery 
sometimes plumed and pendent, 
like gorgeous feathers from some 
far eastern clime, mingled with 
graceful masses of deep waving 
foliage, and so powdered with 
yellow pollen, that we might think 
that manna had fallen from heaven 
as it did of old, and might be to us 
an assurance of plenty. In green 
lanes and quiet shady places, the 
blue speedwell yet lingers, as if 
loath to shake olf the few remain- 
ing azure flowers, and seems to be 
listening, in melancholy mood, to 
the lisping of the young birds, 
which are just beginning to climb 
and flutter among “the hedgerows. 
The centuary, with its pink starry 
flowers, is yet among its sisters of 
the field, and the tall wood betony 
heaves up its rich rose-hued blos- 
soms above the scarlet cup of thie 
time-keeping pimpernel, which 
opens its lowly but dazzling tlowers 
at its feet. 

But as high summer comes, tlie 
fields grow weak in song, and the 
forest echoes sink intotheir seasonal 
repose. The nightingale, whose 
lovely lay seemed to awaken in us 
dim memories of a world where the 
soul had wandered before it came 
into this, has now exchanged the 
7 asures of love for the solicitudes 
of paternal care, and has become 
so engrossed in the cares of his 
f: amily that he can cae utter a low 
choking a of croak, like the 
grating of gate, the hinges of 
which Ricca never known the felicity 
of oil. or the voice of a frog afflicted 
with eatarrh. ‘hie t hrush and the 
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blackbird. and the willow wren, 
and the hedge sparrow, and the 
euckoo, are all becoming silent, for 
they know full well that Summer 
has now quite enough to do to pro- 
duce and ripen her fruits before 
autumn comes, and cannot pause 
from her work to listen to their 
songs. But in every direction 
there are crowds of young birds 
trying their wings in short flights, 
and chirping and twittering to each 
other, and exulting at their success 
in attempting to go alone. The 
blackeap and the redstart still con- 
tinue to sing while a leaf of summer 
remains upon the trees, the former 
making the air resound with its 
full, rich modulations, which sink 
at times into the lowest strain, and 
then swell up again to a full burst 
of loud and joyful melody; and the 
latter making many short quick 
notes, and at the same time putting 
itself into a tremulous flutter and 
suddenly breaking down; then 
rushing forth again with a quick 
succession of snapping chirps, 
shaking its tail at the same time, 
and breaking down again as before, 
as though it always forgot its song 
when it had uttered some twenty 
of the first notes, and was then 
utterly ashamed of itself, and felt 
its cheek hot with blushes and its 
heart palpitating with wounded 
] ride. 

What a strange chain of events 
would be linked together in a 
faithful history of one summer’s 
day! From the first faint blushes 
of the ecasiern sky, to the death of 
tie last twilight shadow at even- 
tide, there are more changes and 
metamorphoses than the literature 
ol thew hole world recounts. When 
the night Loes forth to meet the 
morning on the hills, she alwavs 
vets dazzled by the grey hue which 
overspre ads the east. even before 
the twilight fairly comes ; and when 
the black pall slowly unwinds, and 
the sott hght of a new day spreads 
over the yet sleeping earth, there 
sa quiet melancholy and a ealm 
repose in the dim, unearthly light, 
which seems 10 belong to some 
ether world. But no sooner has 


beering star faded in the 


b2le@ last inp 
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west, than the distant whistle of 
the blackbird, and the crake of the 
landrail, and the twitter of the firs; 
swallow, comes mingled with a 
clarion from the farm-yard, and 
floating sweetly on the cool breeze, 
Then the sky, so lately powdered 
with glitter-sparks, like a black 
canopy pierced with streams of 
fire, becomes an argent arch, fretted 
with fires of gold, and burns with 
growing streaks of flame. The tall 
trees cast their Jong shadows upon 
the erimsoned fields, and the moun- 
tain tops glow in the ruddy light of 
a new day; and the sun himself 
arises in the east, that god— 
* Who was a worship 
Ere the mystery of his making was revealed.” 
To whom the shepherds of Chaldea 
made orisons at noon, and to whom 
Socrates and Pythagoras of old 
gave homage and obeisance. The 
same sun which looked down upon 
our rolling world for untold cen- 
turies, topping its green forests, 
and setting its lakes and seas on 
fire, and which has seen it grow on 
from year toyear in renewed beauty, 
ever hailing with a rapt joy the 
blessed ministry of light:— 
“Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
The cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
And as the day wanes on, the 
buds and leaves and flowers grow 
and blush in renewed loveliness, 
and the dews that lay like rounded 
pearls in the chalices of the blos- 
soms are exhaled to the skid; aod 
the sparrows chirp and chatter, and 
hurry to and fro, and the unresting 
swallow darts hastily over field and 
river, making the havoe of death 
among the swarms of insects which 
spread their powdery wings in the 
fierce heat of the morning sun. 
Towards noon, the open land gets 
covered with that clear trembling 
vapour, which the Scripture 
describes as “the clear heat upon 
herbs,” and which quivers an 
dances in the sunshine, till the eye 
is blinded by gazing on it. At 
noonday the heat is so intense 


that the very winds are weak, and 











not aleaf stirs ; the birds are silent, 
and the air seems made of molten 
sunbeams, hovering above the 
‘arth, and parching every herb, 
and absorbing as with insatiate 
thirst every rill and water-brook. 
When the fervour of the noonday 
heat begins to subside, the air 
again becomes busy with the whir- 
ring sound of wings, and we hear 
sweet music in the air, like those 
joyous songs sung by the Rhodian 
children in the times of old. There 
are fresh swarms of flies sunning 
themselves in the broad light, or 
making giddy circles under shady 
boughs; having so little care for 
anything but sport, that it would 
seem they were expecting to live 
for ever; but they die in their con- 
eeit ere nightfall. So lives and 
loves each herb and creature of the 
earth, and man, renovated and born 
into a new life, grows and expands 
as do the leaf-buds and the flowers, 
in the light and glory of the gush- 
ing summer. 

But each day, so glorious in its 
golden floods, and soft air, and 
shining leaves and flowers, must 
die in its turn, and glide, like the 
shadows of the good and true, far 
away into yon down-stretching ves- 
tibules, where the eternal labyrinths 
are lustrous with the shining lamps 
of God. And what now is that sea 
of fire looming out afar, and burn- 
ing so radiantly beneath the folds 
of the purple curtain of the sky ? 
The heaven is free from clouds, 


but is melted into one vast iris of 


the west; and there the day goes 
down, .o join the past eternity of 
days that have gone before, and 
taken all their glory with them. 
There is already one star twinkling 
upon the blue-veined forehead of 
the sky, while yet yon molten sea 
heaves and pulses, as if the day in 
its last expiring agonies was con- 
tending with the night for victory. 
But the fire tones down into the 
odorous purple of a blushing rose, 
and fills the face of heaven with a 
loveliness serene; while from the 
sunset horizon to the eastern star 
one soft azure twilight reigns. 
And even that slowly fades, and a 
deeper shadow comes down upon 
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the waters, and wraps the monn- 
tain tops in a gloom solemn and 
profound. The day has died—even 
as the dolphin, with each gasp be- 
coming imbued with a new colour, 
and now all is darkness. 


‘Look, the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 
His hot day’s task has ended in the west: 
The owl, night’s herald, shrieks—’tis very late; 
‘The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest 
And coal black clouds that shadow Heaven's 
light, 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night.’ 
SHAKSPEAKK. 


And the night, how lovely ! how 
calm and still! the silence, how 
sublime! Not a voice of living 
thing, not a whisper of leaf, or 
bird, or insect! not a stirring ot 
the wind—not a sound or motion 
to disturb this hallowed quietude ! 
The dewy sky above bends over 
soft and blue, like ‘“‘the inverted 
bell of some gigantic flower,”’ glit- 
tering with unnumbered dewy crys- 
tal drops, and fragments of golden 
dust, and breathing the fragrance 
of heaven. And the red moon 
rises among the tall trees, and goes 
thoughtfully and silently on the 
march, attended by her train of 
lights. In the vast shadow of thie 
night, the cool dews come from 
their rainbow world of waters, in 
company with soft summer winds 
playing together in the frolic glee 
of mirth and gaicty. Far away, 
the black trees rock lazily from 
side to side upon the broad sea ot 
grass, like giant hulks at anchor 
on the deep. Grotesque shadows 
are everywhere lurking about like 
gnomes and sprites of darkness, 
having evil purposes in view, which 
they dare not utter even to each 
other, lest the red and blue flowers 
which grow around the knotted 
knees of the old oaks should over- 
hear them. ‘The corn furrows 
look like tall rows of purple silk, 
waving solemnly in the soft moon- 
light. The wild roses droop 
their pearl-ilushed cups with the 
increasing weight of dew. The 
daisy is sleeping silently in moon- 
light repose, while the zephyrs 
creep softly over the shut-up chia- 
lices of the flowers, as if fearful to 
awake them from their quiet slum- 
bers. Oh, Night! thou unseen 
power—under whose spell all crea- 
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srostrate—having dark- 
ess for thy mantle, and a whirling 
mie of shining lamps for thy 
temple, let my spirit plunge into 
the blaek fathomless oulf of thy 
dark dominion, and mingle with 
the grim shades which haunt thy 
colitudes: and if there be one there 
tourning and seeking companion- 
ship with sorrow, that one will | 
embrace, and we will float away 
into the sea of silence lovingly lo- 
cetier! Verily there is light and 


al 


darkness, and the earth turns upon 


* Father, 
A E tis awed within me, when [ think 
Out ( eat miracte that still goes on, 
round me—the perpetual work 


at Tt t n. finish’d vet renewed 
Written on ‘Thy works i read 
of Thy own eternity, 
L l grow oid and die—but see, nom 
1 n the faltering footsteps of d lecay 
resses—ever gay and bea atifu vouth, 
wutiful forms, . 
* * x + + 
Oh, ther ‘e.18 not lost 
( f th’s charms; upon her ! yOSOML 5 
\tter the theht of untol de nturies, 
esliness of her far beginning Nes, 
< } “i 
BRYAN 


But Summer, though born to a 


heritage of beauty, and adorned 
} . , , 
with the richest blooms of earth. 
and the tnirest dves heaven, 
i 
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cer home when 
he has attained her full beauty 
id maturity ; } aa her sister, the 

| uly Autumn, will 

her Sceptre, and walk with 
complacent joy over the fiel ‘ds w] liere 
screen fruits are hanging, and 
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the leaves and flowers fade and 
fall; the sweet songsters take their 
departure, for they « cannot stay in 
a world which is becoming reft of 
floral loveliness; and when Time 
shall come again, after the lapse 
of one winter’s frost, he will gee 
fresh flowers in fragrant blow, and 
when he shall meet the gentle 
summer— 
* At this same place, 
She’ll look as lovely as of old, 

For there will spring another race 

Of flowers from out the upturn’d mould, 

That have been buried long ago.” 

Now, oh man! if thy soul doth 
pant and thirst for healthier waters, 
and for the broad stretching lawns, 
where grass waves green, and where 
one untfading summer flings its roses 
round—wipe the labour dews from 
thy cheek, and with a free heart 
commune with the spint of the 
time; lie in the grassy arms of the 
old meadows, and feel the summer 
of perpetual youth upon thy brow. 

All the ages of the past, dead 
and dusty lneuah they be, shall 
unveil themselves before thee, with 
al of wisdom and trutk for gu- 
dance, through the blood and foam 
which mark the grim eras of thy 
destiny. Thou shalt become an 
amcbean happy soul, no longer 
seeking to pluck the rose to blood 
thy finger with the thorn; thy fair 
life shall be one blush of beauty, 
and one breath of love; thy heart 


shall pulse with the musie of a 
better world, and thou shalt feel 
the bloom of Eden’s morn dwelling 
in thy cheek for ever. 
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“An! Jolin,” said Colonel Des- 
perate; ‘‘you here yet? Why, 
man. it 1s six years ago since I paid 
my first visit, and you were here 
then!” 

“Yes; I have been here for 
seven years, was the reply. 

‘Now this said John, as the 
lawyers (curse them!) would say,is 
himself an attorney. He is a very 
centlemanly fellow, but withal a 
dirty sloven. He made a vow 
(very convenient those vows some- 
times) not to change his linen while 
| 
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ie remained here, and he has kept 
t. I should advise you, Moss, to 
sive him a wide berth, especially 
if your olfactory nerves are very 
acute. He has scarcely a rag on 
his back, as you see, and his toes 
are through those wretched apolo- 
gies for boots. For economy's 
sake, he has no superfluous articles 
of clothing or comfort, such as 
socks and pocket-handkerchief ; 
you can see his skin through his 
trousers, yet in frosty weather he 
is clad the same; he pays nothing 
to the comforts of the ward, yet is 
mean enough to partake of them. 
He knows all the quirks and 
quibbles of the law, and chuckles 
at the tales of oppression constantly 
made and deplored. His usual 
conclusion of any argument is, ‘ and 
costs, of course, at which he laughs 
outright, and hobbles away to the 
fire. His good humour and legal 
knowledge and advice, freely given, 
render him almost necessary to the 
knights, and under such circum- 
Stances he is nearly fed by their 
bounty. Notwithstanding, he is a 
man of property, having several 
houses in Lincoln’s - inn - fields. 
Now, although he is thus miserly, 
he was sorely taken in by an old 
inamorato of his. This woman, 
married to a low cabman, had such 


influence over poor John that she 
persuaded him to entrust her with 
fourteen hundred pounds for in- 
vestment, so that his creditors 
should know nothing of the trans- 
action. As a matter of course, she 
and her husband do/ted with the 
money and took their departure, 
first class, tor the antipodes! This 
heavy loss threw John upon a bed 
of sickness for several weeks, and 
his lite was despaired of. He 
rallied at last, but has never been 
the same man since. His legal 
knowledge and advice render him 
a valuable member of ¢his society, 
and he has been the means of extri- 
cating many from the fangs of legal 
sharks; he is never backward in 
his assistance, and is generally 
repaid in kind, by certain meals of 
spare victuals, He is evidently a 
gentleman by education, but how 
he ean reconcile himself to this 
state of degradation I am at a loss 
to conjecture—an anomaly I can- 
not fathom.” 

It is Wednesday and the meet- 
ing of this evening is looked for- 
ward to with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion by some who have made up 
their minds to astonish their as- 
sociates by their oratorical elo- 
quence, and some by their dramatic 
powers of delineation. Our colonel! 
had just made this remark to his 
friend, adding, “ I have given you 
a description of various of our coni- 
panions whose antecedents admit 
of animadversion and reprobation ; 
but, as I do not possess the 
zift of detailing the misfortunes of 
others with deserving warmth, | 
must leave that to our more sombre 
friend before alluded to, and he 
will no doubt acquit himself with 
such genuine feeling of philanthro- 
pic sympathy as will repay your 
awakened attention. But come and 
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take your place to hear a discus- 
sion upon the liberty of the subject ‘ 
Rather an interesting topic for 
those whose liberty 1s so circuls 
scribed.” 2 

The speaker called upon is an 
attorney! who, gravely rising, 
placing himself in an imposing 
attitude, and clearing his throat, 
commenced by  saying:—* Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen—As a 
humble individual, prone to look 
upon the world with anything but a 
jaundiced eye, I have chosen for my 
subject a theme, dear to the heart 
of every man calling himself an 
nglishman. (Hear, hear!’ and 
‘Bravo!’) It would be superero- 
gatory for me to demonstrate the 
various and complicated struggles 
endured by our progenitors, and 
the energetic strenuous exertions 
by which they gained the glorious 
hoon which we may ‘proudly call 
the birth-right of Englishmen! 
Yes, gentlemen, for centuries we 
beena free people (‘How about this 
shop’). Lrepeat, atree people, the 
clory of ourselves, and the dread 
of our enemies! The laws by which 
we are governed—(‘Oh, d—n the 
law—we have enough of that’). The 
laws. gentlemen—’ Herethespeaker 
was vociferously commanded to 
hold his jaw about law—it might 
be, and no doubt was to a lawyer 
a theme of rejoicing, but for this 
assembly of knights it must be 
denounced as an affront and a mis- 
placed attempt at reconciling them 
to the state of degradation in which 
they were placed. A clamour of 
vowes lke thunder-claps echoed 
these sentiments, and the thread 
of this attempted eloquence was 
cut by cries of * Shut up!” and so 
the would-be law admirer, with a 
very bad grace resumed his seat. 

~The chairman requested atten- 
tion to Mr. ——, who would favour 
the company with a recitation. 

A tall, cadaverous-looking man, 
with ructul face but coal-black 
i‘ustrous eves, collar a la-Byron 
presented himself at the end of the 
room, and commenced to recite 
Collins's Ode to the Passions — 

m whe u musith, heavenly maid, wath young 


, ) be } - 
ssa yet in early Greece the thung.” 
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The burst of laughter which 
echoed through the hall could not 
be controlled; all joined, all seemed 
convulsed; while the chairman, 
himself in the merry mood, at. 
tempted to get a hearing for the 
unfortunate tyro. It was no use; 
his control had vanished, and he 
abandoned himself, like his com. 
panions, to the mirth of the mo- 
ment. There stood the recitor un- 
moved, with the seeming intention 
of essaying his speech. 

Many of the wags who enjoyed 
the scene were desirous that the 
unfortunate man should add to 
their mirth further, but the more 
sood-natured declared it impos- 
sible unless there were some there 
who could and would answer for 
theconsequences. Nothing daunted, 
there stood the man, the very per- 
sonification of patience. <Atlength 
he said “Gentlemen, ith it your 
with that.” Yells of mirth could 
not be restained, with cries of ‘“‘ Go 
on! go on!” “Silence !”’ &c.; butit 
was no use; so a friend mercifully 
took the man by the arm, and led 
him to his seat. In vain did the 
chairman exert his authority—his 
hammer was useless. The noise 
and laughter increased until ex- 
haustion fairly assumed the sway, 
and by degrees tranquillity was 
restored. Speechifying and reci- 
tations were ignored for the even- 
ing, and parties were formed at 
chess, backgammon, and domunoes, 
while a few amused themselves 
by reading. 

The colonel and Mr. Moss took 
a turn in the yard, when they met 
the melancholy gentleman alluded 
to in this narrative. The colonel 
told him that his new friend was 
desirous of hearing from him the 
reminiscences of some of the truly 
unfortunate knights then amors 
them, and he felt sure that Mr. 
Cook (so we shall name this indi- 
vidual) would gratify such wish. 
‘Of course he would, to the best 
of his ability.”’ Mr. Moss was 
therefore placed under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Cook. 

* Well, Mr. Moss,” commenced 
Mr. Cook, “I suppose the colonel 
as considerably enlightened your 
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mind, and no doubt afforded you 
some amusement by the facetious 
method he possesses of recounting 
the vicissitudes of this little world 
of ours. I am afraid I shall fall 
greatly short in my manner of 
delineating character, but no mat- 
ter; you must take the will for the 
deed : I shall, therefore, briefly 
state my own case first; and [ 
think—indeed, I am sure you will 
at least sympathise with a ruined 
man—not ruin in aworldly point of 
view alone, but that utter “abandon- 
ment of self, that agonising recur- 
rence of scenes long since past, 
which mentally and “most cruelly 
absorbs the whole faculty of the 
mind, rendering it a waste, a blank 
in our existence. I have ason, the 
darling of my life, the breath of my 
heing. Oh! how I have—oh! how 
I still love that manly youth, 
although I am now suffering in- 
expre essible tortures on his account! 
He was the delight of my days, 
‘the light of mine eye;’ but, alas, 
how foolishly fond I had incau- 
tiously brought him up. He is my 
only child, and you will pardon a 
father’s vanity, when I say he is of 
that manly beauty rarely to be met 
with; his temper equal to his bear- 
rng, and his confiding, generous 
‘+eling alike admirable and ‘striking. 
Lou may be sure I lavished upon 
him all my love, and [ am afraid it 
savoured of idolatry. His education 
was of that liberal description, well 
calculated to adorn any situation 
tito which it might please God to 
cul him. The profession he ehose 
was that of a conveyancer; oh, that 
I had never seen that day! His 
wish was my law; the preliminar 1e3 
settled, a heavy premium paid, and 
he commenced his pilgrimage: Ha 
left home with a buoyant heart 

safely arriving in London, but 
leaving his mother and myself 
desoiate and alone, in our moun- 
tain home in Wales. For months 
we were overjoy ed to hear of his 
liappiness—always anticipating the 
cood time when we should again 
behold our boy, and clasp him 
Within our loving arms. He had 
been about nine months in London, 
at the expiration of which time he 
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was to be permitted to visit his 
paternal home, and everything that 
love and affection could dictate 

was bouatifully provided, and we 
anxiously waited the event. You 

cannot—no, it would be impossible 
ae ou to imagine our agony when, 
one morning, a letter was brought 
us by the post, from his master, 
stating that he,myson, had commit- 
ted aforgeryto an alarming amount, 
and abseonded. Death would have 
been preferable to this, and, I think, 
more resignedly endured. A kind 
of avalanche had fallen upon our 
hopes, and prostrated us in its 
rus. Bewildered, demented, we 
were lost in amazement and griel. 
What was to be done? Where had 
he flown? All these questions 
crowded upon our imagination; but, 
alas, there were no responses. 

* Moving in good society, we 
were anxious to keep the melanchol) 
catastrophe as quiet as possible ; 
and we resolved to start for London, 
and know the worst. We did so, 
and in due time presented ourselves 
at the chambers of Mr. Shark,—so 
we shall call him,—from whom we 
gathered the fact that our son had 
forged his name for two thousand 
peunds; but his bankers had re- 
fused the cheque, and detected thie 
attempt. It was not my son who 
presented the cheque, but he was 


cognisant of it, and, as I before 
sane absconded, Now, you will 


observe that no one was really 
injured in a pecuniary way; but 
Mr. Shark had caught a victim, 
and he determined to profit by it. 
My wife inquired who had posses- 
sion of the cheque? Mr. Shark 
chuckled, and blandly replied that 
it was in his possession. Megas 
God for that,” ejaculated the po 
woman. ‘You will destroy it, of 
course, ’ said my wile, relieved, 
she felt herself, as to the possessor. 
‘As you have not suifered any loss, 
Mr. Shark,’ she continued, ‘and, 
as you will retain the three hun- 
dred pounds, the premium paid 
you—for my son can never show 
on face here again—perhaps you 
vill kindly hand us the din: jue, or 
indie yy it.’ 
‘Not if I know it,’ 


was his 
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reply ; for I mean to prosecute -_ 
scapegrace, as an example to the 
others; and, if I only cateh himn— 
and L have despatched detectives 
atter him—rely upon it, he will be 
transported for his natural life. 

* This cool declaration astounded 
us both; my wife fell from her 
chair in convulsions, while I wan- 
dered into vacuity. There sat Mr. 
Shark, immovable, impenetrable ; 
never once attempting to assist my 
poor wife, nor oflering me one 
svilable of consolation. 

~ ++ Pishonoured, mortified, and 
most distraught, I partially re- 
covered my wife, raised her in my 
arms, placed her in a eab, and 
drove to the house ot my brother, 
where my poor partner was put to 
hed inasemi-state of consciousness. 
| detailed the whole proceeding to 
my brother, whose disgust at such 
heartlessuess surpassed my own. 

After remaining in a state of 

witation for some time, he broke 
out with an oath of terrible de- 
‘The infernal old 
scoundrel!’ he exelaimed. ‘The 
extortionate viper! He eares no 
more for morality than a cat; all 
ne requires is to be bought off, sir, 
With a round sum of money.’ 

“AL! said 1]: ‘if that be all, 
Ned, we are safe; he shall have 
every farthing i can muster, if Iam 
luced to a workhouse, rather 
an our name should be blazoned 
forth to the world. You must see 
un, Edward, and urge the point 
With him ; he is a hard man, and 
you Tay have some dittieulty ; but 
do not ieave until you know the 
extent of our muserv, and. the 
amount which will sutlice to hush 
it up. 

“"Ll be off at onee,’ said my 
br ther, and he was gone. Oh, rl 
misery endured during his two 
hours absence. 


MmuUunCcwaALION. 
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It seemed an age: 
and, look, see my hair—that night 
1t Was changed from black to What 
you how see it—white! Guess, then, 
(he Intensity of my suffering, | 

“As the clock struck SIX, my 
orother returned, shook me bv the 
hand, but ominously hurried into 
Chie Tool, There he broke forth 
‘ato the most dreadtul imprecatious 
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against mankind in general, and 
Mr. Shark in particular. At length 
he said, ‘I told you the scoundre} 
only wanted money, I made hin 
confess that, with some manou. 
vering, but he did confess it; and, 
when pressed as to the amount he 
should require before he handed 
over the cheque, he coolly and 
deliberately demanded the amount 
named in that slip of paper, 
EP2OOO Y 

*¢* He shall have it,’ L cried, with 
alacrity; ‘yes, every farthing 
every farthing. I can raise the 
amount upon my little property in 
Wales, and it shall be done.’ It 
was done, sir; but, alas, it fell short 
of the amount by two hundred 
pounds. My brother undertook to 
manage it somehow, and took him 
eighteen hundred pounds in cash, 
and appealed to his feelings as a 
man, and a Christian,—it was use- 
less. All or none he would have. 
But, if itwould be anyaccommoda- 
tion tome, he would take the money, 
and my bill on demand, and give 
up the cheque. 

“T would have sold myself to 
raise the money, and was only too 
vlad to accomplish the business 
upon any terms. Well, sir, it was 
settled, the fatal document com- 
mitted to the flames—and here am 
I, at the suit of Mr. Shark.” 

Such was Mr. Cook’s story. 

Mr. Cook paused to recover the 
emotion which this recital had cost 
him, while poor Moss was fain to 
hide his face in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. After a silent turn or 
two in the yard, Mr. Cook, who 
had partially recovered his equ 
librium, turned to his friend, and 
said, * Yonder slender gentleman, 
pacing to and fro, like a caged lion, 
is a major in the army; Colonel 
Desperate and he have fought and 
bled together in more than one 
rencontre with the enemy. He 184 
gentleman in every sense of the 
word, and demands the ecommisera- 
tion of every true man; he 33 
married, and has two young daugh- 
ters, the more’s the pity. During 
his last campaign in the Crimea he 
lett his family in respectable apart- 
ments in the west end of Londow; 


















until his return, if ever it should 
be his fate to do so. His wife was 
always a thoughtless, extravagant 
woman, but no one ever thought 
her viciously disposed. In the 
same house wherein she and her 
children resided, there also lived a 
scion of an aristocratic family— 
without occupation and with plenty 
of money. ‘lo wile away the time 
he knocked up a kind of visiting 
acquaintance with the major’s 
pretty wife. His attentions at 
first were of the most respectful 
character, (so the landlady of the 
house said) and he was remarkably 
partial to the little daughters, who, 
poor little innocent creatures, used 
to call him their second papa. For 
months this went on without ex- 
eiting or demanding the slightest 
attention of the household. !t was 
= that he was a relation of 
the major’s, which stopped the 
tongue of scandal at once, if any 
such had been breathed against 
either party. Did the major’s wife 
require money before she could 
apply to the agents? It was at 
onee supplied by the honourable 
Mr. Blank. The family began to 
come out more extravagantly in 
dress than before, and there was a 
gaiety of conduct observed, not 
likely to pass without the observa- 
tion of some one. 

“Atlength the regiment of which 
our friend was in command, (the 
heute nant- colonelhaving gone home 
on “urgent private affairs’) was 
ordered home ; ; soit became neces- 

sary that some arrangement should 
be made, the major’s wife being 1 in 

‘that state which ladies wish to 
be who love their lords.’ 

“This arrival had not been ex- 
pected, so that the catastrophe 
placed this guilty couple in astrange 
and perplexing dilemma. It may 
be imagined that the woman who 
had no respect for herself had none 
Whatever for her poor deluded 
husband. After long and anxious 
consideration it was resolved that 
the unhappy little girls should be 
placed vt school : and the delinquent 
couple fly from the anticipated 
wrath of the outraged husband. 
This scheme matured, it was put 
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intoimmediate action and the home 
abandoned accordingly. It would 
not be safe for the lady to quit 
Kngland in her present situation, 
so they must hide themselves in 
some nook of London and wait or 
result. Bat with the diabolica 
intention of preventing the es 
fromsecking thisami: ible couple: and 
castigating them aecording to their 
meg it: was resolved that insteacl 
of a loving wife and happy children 
to greet the husband and fath ry 2 
sherill’s officer should be pl: wed in 
ambush to earry him off for money 
advaneed to his delinquent w ife 
durit ng his absence! And—here 4, 
iss What think you of human 
nature, sir, after those two recitals ? 
‘You see that dapperlittle fellow 
washing his shirt? Very well. he 
has something to complain of, J 
think. It costs him but little fo 
the laundress—he w: ashe . and Irons 


his own, and some of the other fare 
ments, with all the care of an ex- 
perieneced old washerwoman. He 
is 2 Warehouseman, and, in an evil 
hour, the junior partner in the 
house in which he was employed 


took to patronise and ey entually 
to visit the humble dwelling of his 
servant. But be it known that 
thissamewashermanhadacharming 
daughter, his prideand giory. By 
some means the partner had scen, 

and feli desperately in love with 
the girl, who really was at that 
time,a ood, virtuous, and beautiful 
creature. 

‘Of course. the visits of the 
junior partner of a large flourishing 
commercial concern were looked 
upon as not only a condescension, 
but an honour conterred upon the 
foolishly fond father and mothier. 
Good confiding souls! they never 
suspected harm; theynever doubted 
the integrity of their own child, or 
the artful honour of their visitor. 
His presents, some of costly descrip- 
tion, were always welcome, and 
they looked upon his attentions to 
~% daughter as the homage due 
to her beauty , and anticip ated that, 
at no distant day, she would be- 
come the wife of a thriving and 
handsome husband. All went 
smooth as amarriage-bell; but not 
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one word had this man allowed to 
escape his lips of marriage, or any- 
thing that could be turned or 
twisted by any artful lawyer, into 
a promise. 

“ Por upwards of twelve months 
she citadel stood the closest siege 
operations—every artifice that flat- 
tery could achieve or lying accom- 
plish was tried in vain, and the 
besieger began to think that he 
must raise the siege and depart, 
taking his false pretences with him. 
Hewas fully aware the girl loved 
himwith intense affection—so much 
was in his favour; and upon these 
premises he was determined to act 
One evening he took the oppor- 
tunity of hinting that his father 
wished him to marry a wealthy 
lady he had himself seleeted—and 
ns he had great expectations from 
hia father, he thought he must 
comply with his desire. But what 
could he do without his dear little 
Annie! (the name of this deluded 
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“Had he hurled a thunderbolt 
at her head she eould not have 
been more frantieally oppressed. 
What! did she hear aright 2 Could 
she be dreaming, or what demon 
Was it that whispered such words 
inher ear’ Ina paroxysm of wild 
despair she turned to her com- 
panion, her countenanee flushed 
With emotion, and gasped § Pitiless 
monster ! eruel, cruel deceiver ! 
(pon whom have I lavished the 
purest love of a true maiden heart ? 
Am I a dog, a mongrel hound, to 
be petted and flattered, and then 
east aside as a worthless bauble— 
uncared for—spurned ¥’ 

“This fiery ebullition rather 
frightened than astonished our un- 
worthy suitor. He had trespassed 
too far, he must smooth over this 
contretemps, and that at onee. So 
taking advantage of a lull in her 
speech, he laughed aloud, but sxeh 

| auch, drew the willing cirl to 

: side, and he swore it was all a 
or , Poor confiding creature ; 
ie Deheved him; and her feelings 
waving overpowered her strencth, 

«into his arms a willing victim 
rather than part with him for 

That night found her cham- 
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ber untenanted, and the miserabjo 
parents childless! 

“T shall not, I cannot describe 
the scene which followed the dis. 
covery of their misery ; struck wit), 
a sudden, but happily only a tem. 
porary madness, they gave vent to 
their bewildered sentiments, bot), 
loud, deep, and unceasing. Hoy 
they cursed their own blind folly in 
permitting such a viper to be en. 
couraged and petted by themselves 
and the darling of their hearts! 
How many dreadful denunciations 
they cast upon that fiend who had 
desolated their heart and hearth; 
and how, finally, a spirit of revenge 
and chastisement aroused their 
energies to decided action, wiil be 
found in the sequel. 

“The morning dawned at length 
upon that miserable night, ard that 
little washerman yonder, hurried 
off to the hated warehouse. By 
some means or other he continued 
to smother the intensity of his 
srief, and assumed a_ calmness 
which he felt not. 

‘* His first inquiry was, of course, 
for Mr. Henry, the junior partner 
alluded to; the answer had almost 
been anticipated,— Mr. Henry 
had taken his annual holiday, and 
proceeded to the Rhine.’ The uo- 
happy father could not remain and 
follow his usual oceupations—he 
wandered forth a desperate man! 
Return home !-—home !—what was 
that to him, now the household 
goddess was away? To seek the 
seducer would be vain, even did he 
possess the means. Nothing could 
pacify or console him. His fast 
had not been broken, so he felt 
exhausted, weak, and wretched. 
Well, yes, he must have some feel- 
ing for the equally unhappy mother; 
did not she reqrire consolation 
under their joint calamity ?—and 
he, like a good, kind, and indulgent 
man as he was, felt the force ol 
such reasoning, and hurried te 
impart to his wife what himselt 
did not, nor could not feel. 

“He found his wife weeping a3 
if her heart would break, reading a 
letter, the post mark of which was 
Dover. Of course, this letter was 
Irom the ingrate runaway,—but 








instead of offering some excuse, if 
such she eould, the letter was filled 
with the most enthusiastic enco- 
niums upon her present happy 
state, and the affectionate bearing 
of her sedueer, concluding with a 
eold-hearted wish that she might 
be forgotten, as her present ele- 
vated position would render it im- 
perative for her to live apart from 
kith and kin! 

‘‘Fuel to fire is but feeble simile 
—voleanie eruption of the most 
awful character could scarcely be 
compared to the agonised and 
avpalling fact traced in letters of 
blood; and that, too, in the well- 
known hand of this heartless child! 
Pity for the lost one was thrown 
to the winds—their hearts were 
riven, and the gentle fountain of 
their blood flew through their veins 
with the rapidity of lightning. The 
die was cast, the rubicund passed! 
Our friend hurried of to the ware- 
house. laid his case clearly before 
the elder partners, demanding from 
them some severe chastisement 
upon the delinquent junior. 

‘* Those three gentlemen listened 
with some impatience to the narra- 
tive of their servant's wrongs, in- 
tlicted by one of their own firm; 
but his fervent appeal was met 
with that cold indifference charac- 
teristic of men of business where 
their own interest is not concerned. 
He was simply told, that as Mr. 
Henry had always attended to 
business matters with fidelity and 
punctuality, they had nothing 
whatever to do with his domestic 
arrangements; concluding with a 
sharp rebuke for not bringing up 
his daughter in accordance with 
the sphere of life in which she was 
destined to move! Death to his 
hopes in that quarter. 

*'To remain in such a situation 
Was impossible, so he left their 
employ, there and then; for he 
felt himself degraded and scorned 
where he had hoped to find sym- 
pathy and justice. 

_* The demon whispered revenge ! 
Yes, he couldand would berevenged, 
and justice might be had if the laws 
of England were supposed to be 
Governed by the blind goddess. 

VOL. XIII, 
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“The month’s holiday having 
expired, the delinquent couple re- 
turned to England. In the mean- 
time our companion in misfortune 
had consulted a gentleman learned 
in the law, and the first missile 
which the seducer received upon 
his arrival was a writ in an action 
for seduction and abduction of 
plaintiff's daughter. It is enough 
to say that this action was defended, 
and the plaintiff's daughter exa- 
mined. She was the only witness 
brought forward, and her evidence 
at once decided the case agains! 
her unhappy father! This cruel 
woman had the hardihood and 
effrontery to state, before a full 
court: That she was twenty-one 
years of age, had left her parental 
home of her own free will, and, 
with pleasure and confidence, lind 
placed herself and her happiness in 
the good keeping of the defendant. 

* The judges, the jury, the whole 
court were astounded by this heart- 
less declaration; the jury had no 
alternative, the verdict was for 
defendant; and the judge, with a 
sternness scarcely ever assumed 
by him, desired the usher to turn 
that inhuman monster out of court, 
whither she would be accompanied 
by the contempt of all right-think- 
ing people. 

The onee gentle woman had be- 
come a venomous reptile; and she 
suffered her paramour to inflict a 
turther wrong upon her father, by 
taking him in execution for the 
costs of the action above referred 
to. Six years has he languished in 
this prison; his wife soon died, and 
his only fear now is, that the new 
law may turn him upon the world 
a houseless —homeless—childless 
wanderer upon the face of the 
earth. You need not trouble your- 
self to inquire the fate of his 
shameless daughter ; the usual fate. 
as a punishment, awaited her, anil 
if ever retribution overtakes delin- 
quency, most assuredly she has re- 
ceived the meed of that she so 
richly deserves.” 

By the time this affecting tale 
was concluded, the bell had rung 
for bed, whither all hands betook 
themselves, in high spirits and 
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yocal accompaniments, which con- 
tinued till the still small hours, 
without interruption. 

When sleep had silenced this 
noisy tumult, our friend Jonathan 
Moss appeared to be the only indi- 
vidual cogitating over the events 
narrated by his companions. He 
felt that there is more misery 
the world than fell to his share, 
and that many of the inmates of 
this college were persons for whom 
commiseration and pity were alike 
demanded, but, alas! how seldom 
experienced. 

From the monotonous routine of 
daily life, we shall skip to the har- 
monious sounds of vocal music in- 
variably heard on Saturday nights. 
The tables and benches show a 
goodly grouping of persons, few 
of whom may be said, by their 
physiognomy, to depict inward 
suilering and mental wanderings 
while listening inattentively to the 
jocund fun by which they are sur- 
rounded. But many there be, who 
would give untold gold, if they 
possessed it, to be surrounded by 
their cheering little ones, whose 
homes, by the absence of its master, 
seem cheerless and cold. 

The soft and silky voice of the 
chairman is heard, announcing, in 
duleet tones, that the harmonv ol 
che evening has begun, and claim- 
ing the polite attention of the com- 
pany to a song by Mr. Butfey. 
Now, Mr. B. is an overgrown boy, 
of gigantie proportions and paunchy 
stomach ; a would-be exquisite, and 
a bank clerk; but unfortunately the 
Wid Lady of Threadneedle Street 
oes not protess to teach her emn- 
pPloyes morality or manners, so vou 
may be prepared to hear one of 
— ap rs see the senti- 
that is Enamel en ieee 
beastly. yt t ae anc >» In fact, 
dlories ‘in ik For young man 
wenn Peeling. ant fancies, 
J Me rapturous applause showered 
on lim, that he Is really & good 
Singer nnd Jolly companion. It is 
rue, and—* pity, ‘lis. “tis true—” 
hearly all the selection of songs 
troded forth here are of | 
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the mind and the happiness of 
innocence, is listened to with an 
apathy that cannot be mistaken! 
Nothing but downright vulgar ally. 
sions to questionable subjects, and 
loud and long choruses, ever meet 
with any attention. However, 
those who delight in such ideas 
within those walis, give us a very 
good sample of what they are out- 
side. So Mr. Moss and his friend 
Cook sauntered into the yard, re. 
gretting and expressing the de- 
pravity of human nature when suf- 
tered to run wild, ‘‘ without bit or 
bridle.” 

Here they encountered a person 
walking to and fro rapidly, as if 
for his life or a wager depended 
on his exertions. His accent told 
at once that he hailed, as the Ame- 
ricans have it, from the land of 
cakes and cunning. A familiar nod 
was exchanged, and away he went 
at the rate of a steam engine. 

‘Who is that portly individual ?” 
inquired Moss. 

‘A Bristol merchant, sir; a 
West India merchant, forsooth! 
This man,” continued Cook, “has 
the extraordinary notion that he 
has the power to persude people 
out of their baptismal names. For 
shrewd cunning and domineering 
insolence he surpasses everything 1 
ever saw or heard of. One incl 
dent will suflice upon this point. 
One of our fraternity who was for- 
tunate enough to arrange his affairs, 
occupies a house, a lodging-house, 
in a respectable locality, and he 
was persuaded to let this man 
(vhom we shall call Mr. Hugh, 
tor that was his Christian name) 
date his letters from thence, and 
receive replies thereto. Thus ac- 
complished, he wrote to Glasgow, 
empowering a respectable firm of 
shipbrokers to enter into and 0% 
tain the charter for a vessel to 
take in cargo, proceed to one of 
the West India Islands, where @ 
full freight of sugar and rum would 
be ready for shipment. He further 
gave directions to contract for c02a's; 
bricks, lime, and, in fact, anything 
that could be obtained on credit. 
You would scarcely think 1t pos 
sible that men of business, at 











especially Seotchmen, should give 
immediate attention to so large an 
order without ascertaining the sol- 
vency and respec tability. of their 
eorr respondent. However, they did 
so; obtained an outward freight, 
insured the vessel, forwarded the 
charter-party to the address in 


London, which, as a matter of 


course, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Hugh. By a mere chance the 
bubble burst; one of the Glasgow 
firm came to London on other 
business, and, naturally enough, 
‘alled upon his respected corre- 
spondent; he was not in the way, 
as we know, but from a little girl 
he received the startling intelli- 
gence that Mr. Hugh might be 
seen in Whitecross Street prison! 
and you must bear in mind that 
here he was from the commence- 
ment of the negotiation! Hurry- 
ing to his fries nds in Leadenhall 
Street in a breathless state of 
anxiety, he broke to them the 
astounding news! ‘They imme- 
diately started off, and duly arrived 
here, confronting Mr. Hugh, and 
taxing him with fraud, demanded 
that the charter- -party should be 
at once delivered to them, or the 
consequences would be very serious 
to Mr. Hugh, who, on his part, 
fenced and parried, under the hope 
of extorting a sum of money for 
the restoration of the charter- 
party. It was ‘no go,’ as he laugh- 
ingly observed; ‘he could not 
draw a — from his astute 
countrymen. So having failed in 
the negotiation, they instituted eri- 
minal proceedings, and Mr. Hugh 
Was transferred to the goal of New- 
gate, was tried, but acquitted, at 
tie entral Criminal Court, brought 
ac ‘k—and that is the man ! 

“ That this was a premidatated act 
of swindling, there can be no doubt; 
yet he feels himself to be a per- 
secuted man, and vows vengeance 
upon his prosecutors, for false im- 
prisonment, laying the damages 
at £10,000! So, you see, what 
estimate he places upon his name 
and character.” 

They were now joined by Colonel 
Desperate, who had just concluded 
a proposal he had to make to his 
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creditors ; and so impressed Was hie 
with the certainty of its acceptance, 
that he was in high glee and ex- 
cellent humour. 

“Genflemen,” he said, after a 
pause, *“*there has been a murder 
committed within these walls,—it 
may be called a legal, but I de- 
signate it a moral murder, which it 
is to all intents and purposes ; and, 
if 1 am not greatly mistaken, at 
the last awful day, when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed, 
the instigator of this wicked act 
will be branded with the indelib 
name of murderer.” 

In answer to the inquiries of ihe 
two friends, the colonel went on to 
say,—* That unhappy man who was 
most cruelly torn from his sick bed, 
and brought here yesterday morn- 
ing, by the positive orders of a 
heartless scoundrel, has passed 
hence into the presence of lus 
Maker!’ At the sound of which 
name, our three friends removed 
their hats,in reverence anddevotion. 
‘Yes, poor fellow, let us hope the 
recording angel will drop a tear 
upon this act, and obliterate it from 
the book of heaven!’ ‘Amen,’ 
was the response from the other 
two men. “The poor fellow 
poisoned himself an hour ago. 

‘Do not be impatient—you shall 
hear. Upon the death of this man’s 
father, he bequeathed to his thre 
children about three thousand 
pounds. The wife, a vain, frivolous 
woman, was left sole guardian and 
executrix, with positive directions 
that the children’s money should 
be husbanded for them, and handed 
over as they arrived at man’s estate. 
Unhappily, the mother formed a 
disgraceful alliance, not by mar- 
riage, with an unmitigated scoun- 
drel,—sitting in yonder corner, if 
you look through the window, ’— 

“What,” eried both gentlemes Lat 
once, ‘the chairman !’ . 

Even as you have said,” contin- 
ued the colonel. ‘* Well, this liaison 
was secretly and sue ‘cessfully car- 
ried on for years, during whic htime 
every shilling of the children’s 3 
money was squandered to suppor 
the fellow in laziness and ae. 
There was only one daughter, 2 
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good, handsome, innocent girl, who 
was sought and won by a highly 
honourable and worthy tradesman. 
To this match every objection was 
made—every imaginable obstacle 
thrown in the way to frustrate 1, 
if it were possible. This same 
chairman of ours, being both a law- 
ver and a leng-headed scamp, saw 
clearly that if this marriage really 
did take place, the husband of the 
daughter would very soon expect 
the portion left by her father. 
Superhuman exertions were re- 
sorted to—the ears of the lovers 
were attempted to be poisoned by 
the most foul and guilty accusations 
—but they knew and trusted each 
other with that confidence which 
was to bind their fates for life. 
The artifice was seen through and 
despised. They say that ‘love 
laughs at locksmiths.’ Yes, and at 
every other trade, profession, or 
calling, opposing two loving hearts 
determined to enjoy that holy state 
tor which they were created. Not- 
withstanding the strictest surveil- 
lance observed night and day, the 
young people eluded all the vigi- 
lance exercised, and cemented their 
affection at the altar, before their 
oppressors Were even aware of their 
flight. 

*Iinding they were outwitted, 
their tactics were altered ; concilia- 
tion and encouragement were sub- 
stituted; but the newly-made hus- 
band, being a shrewd and sensible 
man, rejected all overtures, and 
declared his determination not to 
allow his wife to associate with 
any Woman, not even her own 
mother, who had been so lost to 
the duties due to herself and chil- 
dren as to continue a connexion so 
notoriously and disgracefully ine 
dulged in. si ‘ 

” Che craven wretch who was the 
cause of all this misery, finding a 
perind put to his enreet, left she 
weak and deluded mother to fight 
a disgraceful battle with her own 


children ; while he, for a time 
venished from the neighbourhood. 


The daughter's husband in- 
sisted on his claim being satisfied 
by the immediate payment of. his 
Wiles portion, Evasion was use- 


less—proceedings were commence 
in Chancery—costs were incurre| 
—ruinous costs, and all the other 
etceteras of the law were put in 
put in foree—but to what purpose? 
There was not a shilling for any 
one. At length the mother was 
threatened with imprisonment for 
contempt of court; and it is at 
this period of the case that the un. 
happy suicide upstairs came upon 
the tapis. Notwithstanding all her 
faults, this woman was his mother, 
and he loved her as mothers gene. 
rally ought to be loved. Poor 
fellow, he was grievously tried; 
and can we wonder that, enervated 
by long suffering, mental and phy- 
sical, he broke down in his faith 
and has fled hence ? 

“To prevent the mother who 
bore him being taken to prison, he 
bound himself to make good his 
sister’s portion, if time were allowed 
him for that purpose. The sister 
and her husband were anxious to 
put an end to this family feud, and 
readily and generously forgave the 
delinquent mother upon her w- 
dertaking to pay the costs. Thus, 
my friends, you see that at every 
step you take, every turn you 
make, you find costs—written, In 
this case, in letters of blood—staring 
you in the face! and were it not 
for those lawyers, denounced as 
they were by God himself, I feel 
that human nature would not be 
so base and cruel, after all. Well, 
to shorten this melancholy tale, 
the lawyer knew the mother to be 
penniless, so induced this young 
man to make himself answerable 
for the costs incurred, and I have 
said he did so to save his mother. 
While blessed with health he con 
tinued toliquidatetheheavy amount 
by instalments; but he was taken 
by a more merciful creditor, laid 
up with rheumatie fever for months. 
and thus became unable to keep UP 
the payments. Now, mark this 
shark of an attorney ; notwith- 
standing medical certificates, ema- 
nating from the first men of the 
faculty, were produced from time 
to time to pacify the rapacity % 
this man of law, he sent a physiciau 
of his own selection to report up 











the ease of his debtor. This phy- 
sician reported conscientiously, and 
the patient was respited for a further 
time; now, although time flies 
swiftly, as we all know, it did not 
fly sutliciently fast for the creditor, 
he began to consider whether death 
or himself should have the first 
chance; and so well had he eal- 
eulated whether death or himself 
should have the first chance, and 
so well had he calculated chances, 
that he anticipated the leveller of 
mankind, brought the wretched 
young man into this place, and 
you know the result !”’ 

' Fortunately for all three the 
story was ended, but let us proudly 
add that neither went on his way 
with tearless eyes! 

Mr. Cook called the attention of 
his companions to a tall, spare 
man, whose white locks proclaimed 
his “lengthened years.”’ He was 
slovenly in appearance, dirty in 
habit, and to sum up all, was a 
hoary headed debauchee. ‘‘ Never, 
I think,’ continued Mr. Cook, 
‘‘has it been my lot to hear such 
profane, such libidinous ideas and 
speech from the most profligate 
characters. He is a barrister, and, 
report aflirms, wealthy: he is de- 
tained here for costs and damages 
in an action for crim. con. ‘The 
object of his lust was a poor young 
laundress who attended his cham- 
bers, and by dint of perpetual 
solicitations, clandestine appoint- 
ments, and lavish expenditure, he 
succeeded in his diabolical scheme 
upon her virtue. It has been said, 
and J think with perfect truth, 
that he administered narcotic drugs 
to the woman, by which means he 
accomplished his ends on the first 
occasion ; and, when the stern rea- 
lity first dawned upon the mind of 
this unfortunate creature, she had 
attempted to put an end to an 
existence now hateful to her. In 
this, however, she was, perhaps 
happily disappointed, and such was 
the sophistication exercised over 
her mind, that she became lost to 
all shame, and abandoned herself 
to his pleasures. Eventually this 
disgraceful matter reached the ears 
of the abused husband, who, know- 
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ing the wretch had means, com- 
menced proceedings ; and although 
there could be no tangible defence, 
the defendant braved out the dis- 
grace, and threw the blame upon 
the woman herself. Dastardly 
miscreant! Fortunately, the jury 
was composed of men of right and 
honourable feeling, and shrewdly 
discovered the subtle arguments 
put into the mouth of his advocate. 
The wretch had the hardihood to 
offer himself as a witness, but the 
jury declined to hear anything from 
such a quarter, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, in summing up, 80 Ccas-. 
tigated the defendant, that any 
man of ordinary feeling would have 
shrunk from publie gaze, and hid 
his face in obscurity. Not so this 
unmitigated scoundrel—he — re- 
mained in court to the last—en- 
dured the scorn and derision of 
the bench, bar, and audience, with 
such consummate insolence as as- 
tonished the beholders. Such being 
the case, immediate execution was 
asked for and obtained, and this 
ruffian was very justly consigned 
to this place. But he registered a 
vow that not one shilling would he 
pay; he has kept his word up to 
this time, and it is quite possible 
ever will. The fate of the woman 
is not known, but her husbard is 
2n inmate of this very place, on 
the county side, for his share of 
the costs. Just observe,” continued 
Mr. Cook, “that in every 
costs, costs, costs, form the prin- 
cipal item. But I have not done 
with this thrice-dyed hypocrite. 
The man John, of whom you have 
heard, and this fellow, laid their 
heads together to defraud a poor 
gentleman, Captain Smith, who 
had some little patrimony. They 
had been consulted as to how he 
could raise money upon some 
documents to sustain him while he 
sojourned here. They were astute 
enough to see that the papers were 
genuine, and actually engaged to 
allow him ten shillings a week, 
they retaining the securities with 
power to sell or appropriate them 
to their own use! It is needless 
to say the poor gentleman never 
received a shilling, but, poor fellow ! 
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was removed to the infirmary, 
where he paid the debt of Nature 
and his other debts at the same 
time. He had but one relation in 
the world, a daughter, governess 
in a family, and she was ealled 
upon to pay the last rites to her 
decease | parent. This done, appli- 

Lh yn wi as m: ade for the return of 
the deeds, but it was resisted; 
eventually, however, after many 
threats, they were reluctantly re- 
stored. Now, although restitution 
had been enforced, it cannot absolve 
these two men from the conspiracy 
so cunningly and craftily concoe ted. 
[or mysel it” ] am so disgusted with 
them both, that I studiously avoid 
any communieation with either. 

* That sedate individual who is 
always reading, is an exceptional 
ease. He is courteous to all, but 
holds himself anege from the throng. 


He is here upon the judgment of 


the commissioners of the Insolvent 
Court, and it is the general opinion 
t he has been harshly treated— 
not cruelly. But, before stating 
his case, it will be well to instanee 
2 man who was ealled up for judg- 
ment immediately before him. this 
we fellow be elonged to a highly 
atie In my family, and might 
e cousidered the o uly branch of it 
who broke loose from the parental 
roo. ths name was. sullicient 
guarantee for any amount of eredit, 
and he was not slow in availing 
miscif OF so good an opportunity 
ysee lite, as * called it, at the 
se of other people. A carecr 
teen months of the most 
pr licate. luxurious, and wicked 
‘curses, brought him here, with an 


accumu lation ot debt amou nting to 
cet 00! contrac ted without one 
shilling o4 


col expectations or any re- 
sources whatever. His schedule 
Was One of the largest ever filed in 
rt, and it excited the as- 
touishment ot everyone Lut the 
Commissioner. He was strey uously 
posed by counsel and in person, 
‘ud his d lemeanour heiore the court 
Was insolent and defiant. Many 
crave charges were brought 
Vet 


) 


“he 
> . 
this cou 


O})} 
‘ 


agains st 
substantiated by e) idence ; . 
, when the Commissioner come 


“ive judgment, it was quite 
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evident what that judgment would 
be. The Commissioner said: :— The 
Court cannot but regret to geo 
a young man of such high and 
honourable connexions, in your 
present position. No ‘doubt the 
extravagant career upon which yoy 
entered was encour: iged by those 
tradesmen who pandered to your 
tastes and wishes; doubtless ex. 
pecting heavy profits out of the 
dealings they have had with you, 
and I have no pity for them. The 
Court cannot, however, suiler you 
toescape withoutseverely censuring 
your conduct; and under the hope 
that you will pr ofit by the experience 
you have here attained, and acutely 
teel the disgrace you have brought 
upon an honourable name, the 
Court declares that you are entitled 
to be discharged forthwith!’ 

“The host of creditors present 
vented their astonishment in loud 
demonstrative language, while the 
emancipated seamp » laughed at their 
ire,and leit the Court in high spirits. 
I should like to tind a man m 
the whole world who could call that 
justice. 

“Twill now refer to the case of 
the unfortunate man to whom I 
called your attention. He hada 
large family dependent on jus exer- 
tions, and although every eltfort 
Was made to steer an honourable 
course, insufliciency of income 
brought him into this trouble. 
His debts were £480, which had 
been accumulating for ten years. 
He had a small pension of £00 
from Government; and when he 
appeared before the Court — the 
Commissioner remarked, that if he 
did not give up the whole of that 
amount tor the benefit of his cre- 
ditors, he should mark his sense 
of his conduct by a lengthened 
imprisonment! JNow mark, no one 
opposed—not a word was spoken 
derogatory to his character, yet 
such were the remarks from this 
extraordinary Court! In order to 
enforce the payment, the Commis- 
sicner ordered application to be 
made to the Government, so that 
payment might be made to the 
Court. ‘The application was refused. 
The Commissioner thought there 

















must be some mistake, so a second 


application was the result. This 
was also refused. The mighty 


dignity of the Court had been ig- 
nored by Government, so the insol- 
vent had to bear the indignant 
spirit of the Court, and the Com- 
missioner, withconsiderablewarmth 
and asperity, doomed the unfortu- 
nate man to eight months confine- 
ment! Now, just contrast these 
two judgments and tell me if any 
man with one grain of common 
sense could eall either the judge- 
ment of an upright, honourable 
man. In my humble opinion there 
oughe to be a court of appeal for 
eases suchas these. Our criminals 
are thus favoured, and why should 
not the truly unfortunate ? 

“We have men here from ail 
parts of the world. That young 
fellow, passing, is a Greek, and he 
ean neither speak nor understand a 
word of English. How he came 
into his present positionit is difficult 
to say; at all events, he does not 
appear to sulfer much, for he is at 
all times as merry as possible. He 
might as well be dumb, for he only 
obtains what he requires by signs, 
and these very diilicult to compre- 
hend. 

That fine, handsome fellow is a 
Spaniard—but he speaks English 
fluently. He was entrusted with 
a cargo of dried fruits for our 
market, which he speedily turned 
into hard cash; but, forgetting that 
the proceeds belonged to his em- 
ployers, and, feeling a desire to see 
the world, thought he could not do 
better than take a passage to that 
receptacle of scoundrelism, New 
York, and there astonish the natives 
by his supposed wealth. There he 
remained, until. his. funds. were 
nearly exhausted, when he thought 
it prudent to retrace his steps 
while he had the means. You 
should just inspect the appurten- 
ances of his toilet; they say they 
are of the most costly description, 
selected with rare good taste, and 
cost an cnormous sum of money. 
This, perhaps, was a fortunate ex- 
penditure; for it enables him to 
live upon what the pawnbroker 
is willing to advance upon them. 
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Being of good family, his peeula- 
tions were made good by them, so 
that the criminality of the business 
was abandoned. He has been up 
to the Court of Inselveney, and 
very properly received a judgment 
of twelve months’ imprisonment. 

* That tall gentleman, muttering 
to himself, is a Frenchman, holding 
a high and lucrative post in Paris. 
He cannot speak English, but there 
are several here who speak his lan- 
guage, so he is not so badly off as 
the Greek; he is of an inventive 
turn of mind, and employed a 
countryman of his own, domiciled 
in this country, denominating him- 
self one of that questionable 
fraternity, ’yclept ‘ Patent Agents.’ 
Things progressed satisfactorily for 
some time, until the agent demand- 
ed more money than the Frenech- 
man thought he was entitled to. 
This greatly annoyed and dis- 
appointed the agent, so he had re- 
course to stratagem, and wrote to 
our Freneh friend, stating that 
everything was completed, and his 
presence in England was absolutely 
required. Suspecting nothing, 
Mons. B. repaired to London, when 
he was met, not by his astute and 
honourable agent, but by a Sheriff's 
oflicer, armed by what is called a 
capias ! 

** Poor gentleman, he could not 
understand this proceeding, until 
he had been confined in a certain 
sponging house (how significant 
the name!) fora week, where he 
was fleeced out of twenty pounds! 
The keeper of this den of extortion, 
thinking that ‘mounseer,’ as he 
called him, had no more money, 
cooly brought him here. Upon 
ascertaining these particulars, one 
of our legal fraternity undertook, 
for a consideration, to obtain his 
liberation; for which purpose, a 
judge’s summons was obtained, and, 
upon examination, it turned out 
that this respectable patent agent 
had been overpaid, and had no 
claim whatever. ‘The judge was 
very indignant, and ordered his 
immediate discharge, and he goes 
hence this evening. And this illus- 
trates another of the anomalies of 
our ‘ glorious laws!’ 
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THE MERCIFUL ANGLEK. 


EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A TROUT. 


Tue prattling streamlct ceases here, 

And forms a basin cool and clear— 
A fly I'll look me out; 

For, darting onward to the brink, 

Now stopping short, as if to think, | 

In treacherous sunshine now careering, 

And now in shade his passage steering,— 
I see a trout. 


The rustling flags bend gently down, 
A ripple comes, a watery frewn, 
Which hides him from my eye. 
The clouds disperse—and now once more, 
I scan him from the mossy shore : 
While he is there his pleasure sating, 
He little dreams that I am waiting, 
For him to die. 


My rod is light, my line is long, 

He may be heavy, fierce, and strong— 
Poor fish! he'll not get free. 

See, how he rises to the fly, 

And plays and nibbles doubtfully ! 

Not willing to forego the treat, 

He gazes at the mouthful sweet 
With cautious glee. 


He glides away, but soon returns 
Lo swallow all, he longs, he burns, 

But yet why lingers he? 
He grabs the morsel—off he speeds, 
Down, deep, away, among the reeds 
My wheel spins round, my line runs out. 
Ile struggles hard, this lusty trout, 

For liberty. : 





Thy plunges are of no avail, 
lis needless now to shake thy tail ; 
_ The barb is in thy throat. 
No! I can humour thee no more, 
L'il land thee cently on the shore, 
And lay thee down to gasp away, 
Turning towards the sun’s hot ray 
Thy speckled coat. 


Yet ho ! 


x I cannot, will not bear 
LO See t] 


ee slowly dying there, 
Although a dainty dish 
s lost thereby. Go live again, 
I will not give thee further pain ; 
Go, teach thy brethren how to be 
Less greedy, but more wise than thee 
Thou wounded fish, 7 
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Ir is perfectly well known to the 
great bulk of readers, that in 
Mexico there exist ancient temples, 
palaces, pyramids. idols, and sculp- 
tures, equal in dimensions and in 
style, and bearing a remarkable 
resemblance, to the similar remains 
in Kgypt. Pyramids, not inferior 
to the Egyptian, exist in many 
parts of the Mexican territories 
and of New Spain. Some of these 
pyramids are of larger base than the 
Egyptian, and composed of equally 
permanent materials. Vestiges of 
noble architecture and sculpture 
are visible at Cholula, Otumba, 
Oaxaca, Mitlan, and Tlascola. The 
mountain of Tescoca is nearly 
covered with ruins of ancient build- 
ings. The ancient town of Palenque 
exhibits not only excellent work- 
manship in the temples, palaces, 
private houses, and baths, but a 
boldness of design in the architect, 
as well as skill in the execution, 
which will not shrink from a com- 
parison with the works of at least 
the earlierages of Egyptian power. 
In the sanctuaries of Palenque are 
found sculptured representations 
of idols, which resemble the most 
ancient gods of Egypt and of 
Syria; planispheres and zodiacs 
exist, which exhibit a superior 
astronomical and chronological sys- 
tem to that which was possessed by 
the Egyptians. At Mitlan there 
exist the remains of a palace which 
is of considerable extent. Jts archi- 
tecture, though distinguished by 
characteristics peculiarly American, 
and different from that of any 
nation with which we are familiar, 
is to our view marked by features 
of stately grandeur and melancholy 
beauty. The roof of the portico 
is supported by plain cylindrical 
columns, no type of which we 
believe elsewhere exists. The 
facade of the palace is covered with 
a beautiful mat-work or basket 
scroll, which is a characteristic 
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ornament of all the Tulteean® 
monuments, which is often found 
in the sepulchral chambers of the 
same extraordinary people, and 
which Rossellini, by a= singular 
coincidence, found in those of 
Egypt, among others of the mag- 
nificent scroll-ornaments, copies of 
which decorate his Jivraisous. | 
is curious that the ground plan o: 
this palace is the Egyptian Tau. 
Finally, statues sculptured in a 
purely classical style have been 
found in the neighbourhood of 
Otumba, Mitlan, Xochicaleo, and 
the magnificent flower temple o: 
Oaxaca. Vases, agreeing both in 
shape and ornament with the 
earliest specimens of Egyptian and 
Etrurian pottery, have been found 
in their sepulchral excavations. 
Moreover, evidences of an amount 
of civilisation and of social comfort, 
which are not to be found amon: 
the popular and boasted monu- 
ments of Egypt, are furnished hy 
the architectural memorials of this 
great, singular, and almost un- 
known people. Roads are to be 
found not only in the vicinity ot 
their great cities, but at a con- 
siderable distance from them; 
artificially constructed, like the 
Roman military roads, of large 
squared blocks of stone. These 
roads, on the same principle as the 
railroad, affect a continued level. 
They are, in fact, viaducts as ccon- 
trasted with aqueducts, which these 
people also constructed. Where 
they traverse acclivities, they are 
parapeted, and the evidences, bot): 
of regular posting stationsat regular 
intervals, and of the regular division 
of the distances, upon the principle 
of our milestones upon turnpike- 
roads, are still to be observed. 
Bridges, constructed of the same 

* The better and older class of Mexican an- 
tiquities are supposed to have originated with a 
people who possessed the country before t}, 
found by Cortes, aud who bore the uname | 
Tultecans. 
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durable materials, and traversing 
mountain torrents, are also to be 
found. In these bridges, an ap- 
proach to the principle of the arch 
and key-stone may be in a few 
instances disce ned; but, cenerally, 
they display the primitive and 
obvious form of architraves of 
stone, super-imposed on two or 
more piers of the same massy chi 
racter and durable materials. Every 
“eee of these structures is at 
once singular, ingenious, and gigan- 
tic. Lastly. there are found in 
\exico. evidenees of the existence 
ftwo “reat branches of the hiero- 
elyphical language, both having 
striking afin tieswith the Egyptian, 
and yet distinguished from it by 
characteristies perfectly American. 
From the similarity of these 
monuments to those existing in 
oo her countries near 
the head of the Mediterranean, 
it is supposed that their authors 
must have been a braneh of that 
Syrian or Canaanite family, the 


Anakim of Scripture, the shepherd 

ings of Egypt, the Cyelopeans or 
Titans of —a race who figure 
nthe early and half-fabulous his- 
tory of many nations besides these, 
is rit 


or wandering masons. 


What certas ly vives great coune 
te » this hypothesis, i is, that 
t the time ot the Spanish conquest, 
1 le pe ike ' Mexico had a tradition 
res ting race of gigantie archi- 
tects, wh ley considered as the 


builders of t he more stu pendous of 


their ( structures—a tradi. 
tion precisely similar to that which 
Hesiod chronicled in the tenth 
century before the Christian er; 
respecting = builders of the 
earlier s cl ens of Grecian archii- 
tecture. The liistorian enters into 


many reasoninegs, to show that a 
branch of the Syrian race alluded 
to must soni? found its way into 
Ameriea, pr bably through the 
medium of pl hcenician intercourse, 
and bee me tl ie founders ot a nae 
tio] Mexico, afterwards over- 

wered, as Rome was, by the 
pouring in of barbarian hordes 
from the north. In Mexiean his- 
t is well known that they 
ies of written eosin 


the conquest of the early people, or 
Tultee aus, by the Aztees or prede. 
cessors of the existing Mexicans. 
was represented as having taken 
place six centuries before thearriy: ral 
of Cortes—namely, about the ninth 
century of the Christian era. 
Memorials of the early race exist 
in the great structures which they 
left behind them. In the ancient 
city of Palenque, the Palmyra of 
America, there aresculptures which 
may be considered as authentic 
personal portraitures. Their phy- 
siognomy is unlike any of the 
‘arious families of the human race, 
with which any other sculptures 
or monumental records had pre: 
viously rendered us familiar. Their 
receding forehead, their low facial 
angle, and the conical form of their 
heads, would, according to the 
ordinary principles of the cranio- 
logists, indicate little short of 
idiotism, did we not perceive, on 
the very monuments where the 
elementary dataof craniology would 
seem to testify against them, marks 
ot a pow erful, civilised, and en- 
lichtene d people. Other physiog- 
nomical characteristics, not less sin- 
gular than the low angle of their 
tacial elevation, mark the coun- 
tenance of the extraordinary people 
thus curiously preserved tor our 
inspection. ‘I'he nose is large, long, 
and prominent, so much so as to 
amount to a deformity, when con- 
trasted with the receding forehead. 
The facial line recedes in the same 
singular manner from the base of 
the nostrils to the termination of 
the chin. But, as if these curious 
physiognomical signs were not 
suilicient to distinguish them from 
any race of people with which we 
are acquainted, the receding angle 
of the lower portion of the face Is 
grotesquely broken by an uns! ightly 
protrusion of the lower lip. ‘These 
are the general characteristics of 
the nation. But there are some of 
the sculptures which depict ind- 
viduals less revolting to the bu- 
ropean standard of phy slog onomical 
beauty. In the costume, there are 
some striking resemblances to the 


Egyptian, and some as. striking 
differences. 















The gods of the Tultecans appear 
sculptured in bas-relief, in the dark 
inner rooms of extant temples. 
We will take one as an instance of 
the analogy to which we allude. 
It will be instantly seen that the 
idol bears no resemblanee to the 
monstrous deformities peculiar to 
the gloomy superstition of the Mexi- 
vans, and which that cruel and 
barbarous peeple bathed in the 
blood of innumerable victims. Por- 
trayed on the inner wall of the 
adytum of one of the sanctuaries 
belonging to the great temple of 
Palenque, appears the chief god of 
the Tultecan people. He would 
appear to have been their only god. 
He is worshipped symbolically un- 
der other forms and other locali- 
ties ; but we are not familiar with 
any other sculptured indication of 
2 worshipped divinity. Our opinion 
is, that he is strictly identifiable 
with the Osiris of Egypt and the 
Adonis of Syria: or rather, that he 
is the ancient god called Adoii- 
Siris—a well-known classical com- 
bination (and therefore identifica- 
tion) of both divinities. 

In the first place, he is enthroned 
ona couch perfectly Egyptian in 
its model; it is constructed some- 
what in the form of a modern 
couch—a cushioned plinth, resting 
on the claws and four limbs of the 
American lion. We may at once 
emphatically say, that there is no 
real difference between the above 
couchand that peculiarly designated 
as Egyptian, and which is ob- 
servable in all the tombs and palaces 
of Egypt. The god is characterised 
by the same physiognomy as that 
which distinguishes his worshippers. 
He is, however, seated in the Hin- 
doo or Asiatic fashion—not in the 
Kgyptian, his legs being crossed 
under him. On his head he wears 
2 conical cap, not differing much 
from that which the Osiris of Egypt 
wears. Two additional symbols— 
the one Egyptian, the other not, 
but equally intelligible, namely, 
the lotus and the column, affixed 
to the cap—clearly indicate the 
Same triune divinity. All the 
remaining appurtenances of the 
Sculptured picture concur in es- 
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tablishing the same hypothesis. 
Another sculpture of & more ex- 
tensive kind appears on the wall of 
another sanctuary at Palenque : 1 
represents the same divinity, not in 
a human but in an animal form. 
Instead of being symbolised in the 
form of the saered hawk, as in 
Egypt, surrounded by rays of lilies, 


ry 


standing on the Egyptian cross, thie 
lower end of which terminates in a 
heart-shaped spade—a common ana- 
glyph on most of the Egyptian 
thrones—the sacred bird of the 
Tulteecans, the rainbow-coloured 
pheasant of central America, is 
represented standing on the ‘ul- 
tecan cross—resembling the Chris- 
tian—and with its lower extremity 
terminating in a_ similar heart- 
formed spade. All the details are 
tastetul and highly ornamental. 
The temples of the Tultecans, 
like those of the Egyptians, are 
all distinguished by architectural! 
peculiaries, exclusively appertain- 
ing tothe people who erected them. 
A high place of three successive 
terraces or steps generally consti- 
tutes the platform of the temple. 
The terraces themselves resemble, 
in their sloping form, that which 
the Egyptian architects peculiarly 
affected. On the top of the high 
place was an oblong rectangular 
court; in the centre of this court 
stood the temple, divided, like the 
‘avern temples of Nubia, into three 
dark rooms, built of stone, and 
having an ark, or barn-shaped roof. 
The innermost of these three rooms 
constitutes the sanctuary. Painted 
sculptures decorate these rooms 
occasionally. Sometimes the stair- 
ease ascends the high place in 
front, traversing the curvilinear 
terraces in a straight line to the 
door of the temple. Occasional 
variation was imparted to the square 
form of the area, and the triple 
form of the terraces, by staircases 
ascending to the sanctuary from 
each of the cardinal poimts. The 
efiect of these ascending stairs 1s 
often very striking ; and sometimes 
the picturesque effect of these pe- 
culiar terraces is rendered beau- 
tiful by a graceful irregularity, or 
curvilinear form, bemg imparted 
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to the outward acclivity of the 
angle. The high place sometimes 
(as at Tehuantepec) has a circular 
instead of a square ground plan, 
and in that ease will remind anti- 
quaries of the well-known Tepes, 
or high places of Syria. The Sy- 
rian origin of these structures would 
thius seem to be presumptively made 
out. We ought to observe, that 
the sloping terraces above de- 
serived are made of permanent 
materials. They are generé lly con- 
structed of large blocks of stone, 
sometimes arranged in regular and 
sometimes in irregular courses, but 
fitted together with true architee- 
tural skill, and covered with a 
stueco admirably constructed, and 
as hard as stone. This stueco, in 
some instances (as at Oaxaca and 
Xochichaleo.) was ornamented with 
sculptures, bearing a striking afli- 
nity in their design to the style 
called arabesque. It appears to 
have been, in some cases, covered 
with a purple colour, which, when 
these structures were in their ‘high 
and palmy state, must have pro- 
duced a tasteful, if not a magnifi- 
cent, effect. 

The archetypal form of the Tul- 
tecan sacred edifices, with such 
varicties aswe have been describing, 
and which distinguishes their ar- 
chitecture from that which charae- 
terises any extant monuments of 
any known nation whatever, ap- 
pears to have prevailed throughout 
the whole extent of the regions of 
Central America oceupied by this 
extraordinary people. But the sim- 
ple form of sacred architecture. 
such as we have described, was 
sometimes combined with other 
lorms of civil and palatial arehitee- 
ture. Lhe combination has pro- 
duced architectural monuments 
worthy of the highest civilisation, 
| wr ( mbination, especially, existed 
at the city of Palenque, where the 
creat temple roninagrint to Adoni- 
Sirls, as we have contended. ; 
pears to unite a go <. 

: 3S figantic 
precincts all the forms of architec. 
inee ta which we have been just 
ind Keo ee 

- iain ~ supposes to 
have been built after the model of 


Solomon’s Temple), is calculate, 
to awaken surprise and admin. 
tion. It may be appropriately 
termed an ecclesiastical city rather 
than a temple. It seems to be 
the locality of the chief cathedral 
church of the Tultecan religion, 
Within its vast precincts there 
appear to be a pyramidal tower, 
various sanctuaries, sepulchres, g 
small and a large quadrangular 
court, one surrounded by cloisters, 
subterranean initiatory galleries be. 
neath—oracles, courts of justice, 
high places, and cells or dwellings 
for the various orders of the priests, 
Tite whole combination of the 
buildings is encircled by a quad- 
rilateral pilastered portico, em- 
bracing a quadrangular area, and 
resting on a terraced platform. 
This platform externally exhibits 
the same architectural model which 
we have described as characterising 
the single temples. It is com- 
posed of three graduated stuccoed 
terraces, sloping inwards, at an 
angle of about seventy degrees, in 
the form of a truncated pyramid. 
Four central staircases (one facing 
each of the cardinal points) ascend 
these terraces in the middle of 
each lateral facade of the quad- 
rangle; and four gates, fronting 
the same cardinal points, conduct 
from the top of each stairease into 
the body of the building, or into 
the great court. The great en- 
trance, through a pilastered gate- 
way, fronts the east, and descends, 
by a second flight of _ steps, 
into the cloistered court. On the 
various pilasters of the upper ter- 
race are the metopes, with the sin- 
gular sculptures we have described. 
On descending the second staircase 
into the cloistered court, on one 
side appears the triple pyramidal 
tower, which may be inferred, from 
the curious distribution of little 
cells which surround the central 
room of each story, to have been 
employed as a place of royal or 
private sepulture. It would be 
pronounced a striking and tasteful 
Structure according ‘to any archi- 
tectural rule. On another side 


of the same cloistered court 18 
the detached temple of the clue 















cod, to whom‘the whole reli- 
zious building appears to have 
been devoted—whom we have de- 
seribed as bearing all the charac- 
teristics of the Syrian god Adoni- 
Siris, and who appears to have 
been the great and only god of 
the nations who worshipped in this 
temple. Beneath the cloisters, en- 
tered by well staircases from above, 
are what we believe to be the ini- 
tiatory galleries. These opened 
into rooms, one of which has a 
stone couch in it, and others are 
distinguished by unintelligible ap- 
paratus carved in stone. ‘The only 
symbol described as found within 
these sacred haunts, is, however, 
perfectly Asiatic and perfectly in- 
telligible—we mean two contend- 
ing serpents. The remnant of an 
altar, or high place, occupies the 
centre of the cloistered quadrangle. 
The rest of the edifice is taken up 
with courts, palaces, detached tem- 
ples, open divans, baths, and streets 
of priestly cells or houses, in a 
greater or less degree of dilapida- 
tion. 

But we have said enough to 
demonstrate what this building 
must have been in its undecayed 
and primitive condition; and what 
means for royal or national pomp, 
or priestly procession, were afforded 
by the great eastward staircase as- 
cending to the chief gateway, and 
by the descending staircase leading 
from the upper pilastered terrace 
through the same gateway into 
the cloistered quadrangle; distin- 
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guished as it was by the vicinity 
of imposing sacred structures such 
as we have described. A poetical 
imagination may readily conceive 
what the effect of the magnificent 
costume of the Tultecan assem- 
blages must have been, in the 
midst of the forms of wild but sub- 
lime architecture, lighted up at the 
people's yearly intercalary festival 
of the ‘* Feast of Lamps,” (which 
they had in common with Egypt, 


China, and Syria,) by vases of 
burning aromatics and torches of 


the fragrant ule tree. 
Every circumstance tends to 
prove that the creed of this ancient 


American people was a form of 


patriarchal deism, which, however, 


permitted some few varieties of 


symbolic representation. It is per- 
fectly clear, from the few records 
of their religious rites which ‘have 
come down to us, and which are 
principally derived from the extra- 
ordinary rolls of American papyrus, 
on which their beautiful hierogly- 
phical system is preserved (there 
is one of considerable extent in the 
Dresden Museum,) that they were 
simple aswell as innocent. Not only 
doesitappearthat they hadnohuman 
sacrifices, but no animal sacrifices 
whatever. Flowers and fruits were 
the only offerings made to the pre- 
siding divinity of their temples. 
How different such a religious sys- 
tem and such a divinity were from 
the hideous idols and sanguinary 
sacrifices of the Mexican people, i 
is not requisite to urge. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND.) 


Tue daughter of the King of Spain, 
To learn a trade began ; 

To clo tine needlework and ‘* gel 
Up linen,” was her plan. 


But. at the first of all, the shirts, 
That washed should have been, 

The ring from her white hand fell off, 
Into the sea so green. 


She was a tender maiden, 
And she began to ery ; 
When as she was 2-weeping, 
A noble knight rode by: 


‘And if I bring it back again, 


What gives the Fair to me?” 


‘One kiss,” sir Knight, “ from off my 1 


- 


lll not deny to thee i 


That noble knight he lighted down, 
And plunged into the sea, 

But the first time of diving, 
Nothing that knight eould see. 


And at the second diving 
Hie saw the ring so bright; 
But the third time of diving, 
Drowned was that noble knight. 
n she began to ery again— 
She was a tender maid.) 
And told the king—* I never 
Wil learn another trade!” 


A iit 





THE KING OF SPAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A RISE AND A FALL. 
Ir was an unfortunate thing for 
James Ogden that Miss Amy 
Burchell’s movements were of so 
quiet a character, for then he would 
not have been discovered by her, 
listening at the door while her 
father had been reading to her Sir 
William Raymond ’s letter. 

Her swift, yet noiseless gliding 
from the room, her soul now sorrow- 
freighted with the disclosure of her 
father’s designs, and the news con- 
tained in Sir William’s letter, was 
entirely unheard by the inquisitive 
man-servant, and he was very much 
confounded, and his ill-formed legs 
could hardly support him, when 
Amy opened the door, and found 
the fellow with his back bent, his 
long ear to the keyhole, and his 
hands resting on his knees—some- 
thing in the position of boys, play- 
ing at * pick-a-back.”’ 

When thus caught in the act, he 
suddenly stooped lower to the 
ground, and groped his hands on 
the floor, that Miss Amy might 
think him in search of something 
that he had dropped; but the glance 
she gave lim, as she passed him, 
unmistakably denoted to the weak- 
est understanding, that she well 
suspected he had been eaves-drop- 
ping. 

The five thousand pounds that 
had been left Miss Amy Burchell 
by Robert Raymond was now the 
absorbing subject of the minds of 
her father and the groom. ‘To Amy 
it was death—to her father it was 
life—and to the groom it was “a 
pair 0’ ’osses and good stabling.” 

When Amy reached her chamber, 
she fell into a chair by her elegant 
toilet, and her heart seemed cold 
With despair. To Greatlands! A 
swiit journey to death would be 
preterable. How could she meet 
him ever again’ How would he 
meet her ? “Oh, father, father—un- 
bend and yield for once, for my 
poor heart’s sake! I cennot so— 
will not—” 


A WOMAN'S 


MIRACLE. 


“JT can—I can, said Amy, check- 
ing her thoughts, rising from her 
chair, and softlyand quickly pacing 
the room, holding her handker- 
chief by her side. “I ean go. I 
have obeyed papa in a greater 
thing than that. At his bidding 
did I not put aside the idol of my 
soul—the life of my heart,—and 
accept the love of one whose love I 
loathed ? Oh, yes, I'll go—and go, 
too, as gay as the milliner can 
make me. It is my father’s wish. 
I may feel rebellion, but I will not 
act it. Eustace has forgotten me 
by this—forgotten our meeting in 
the glade, and the marriage that 
we made there—the marriage of 
our hearts—and, after that, how I 
broke that marriage, and contracted 
a new one with his brother. <Ah, 
ves; he has forgotten it all; or if he 
thinks of it, thinks of it only as 
the act of children. We shall 
meet as friends. Smile, and shake 
hands, lament the weather being 
too hot or too cold, and say how 
glad we are to see each other. And 
our two fathers shall be so happy, 
and have faith that the young peo- 
ple will yet make a match of it.”’ 

Almost mad, she returned to her 
chair, drooped her fair brow in her 
hand, and the quick heaving of her 
bosom showed that she could xof 
“ery content to that which grieved 
her most.” 

At this moment how different 
was the thoughts and feelings oi 
father and daughier! After Amy 
had quitted the breakfast-parlour, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Not one penny of that 
money will I ever touch,” when 
her father informed her of the 
legacy of five thousand pounds that 
had becen left to her, Mr Burchell 
could not have looked or felt greater 
surprise if a pistol had been sud- 
denly presented at his head. He 
raised the lids of his eyes to their 
extent, his lips divided, and fora 
minute thus he gazed at the door 
through which his daughter had 
just passed. . 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, as 
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Croucrh he were addressing a con- 


arty. “what shall we have 
i pl -of saving after that? 
Polk of the intellect of women! 

have none. Not a penny, 
. She doesn't want money as 
ich as | do, or she wouid not 
despise it like that. What strange, 
lienlous things we savin passion ! 
Poor, wayward, silly child! And 
would she really play dueks anil 
drakes with a fortune like this? 
Whi, she is more prodigal than 
her father! [ have heen a fool in 
spending money—but never have 
| fool enough to refuse it. 


Blessings rest upon your grave, 
. ' rr . ea 
‘obert Raymond! This legacy 1s 


precious token of your sincere 
ove for my daughter, and had she 
been in her senses, she would have 
fended your vrave with tlowers as 
loug as she lived! But reasoning 
with her further is vain. What! 
‘eason with a woman who reieets 
ive thousand pounds! Oh, dear 
no—logie would be lost upon her. 
She is my child, and it is a father’s 
prerogative to command. TI have 


—_ 


already humoured her too much 


With reasoning, and the only result 
has been inealewlable trouble, and 
encouragement to a cold, shut-up, 
obstinate heart. Command must 
now be my poliey with Amy; Iwill 
sive the torture of so much COl- 
versation. And as [ generally have 
my own way in the end, L had 

tter have 1{ without delay or 
debate. ‘That money has come most 
opportunely, and [must have some 
etitat once,” he mused, and paced 
tue room, gazing on the carpet, 
W rile he grasped his chin with his 

‘tt hand, and twisted round and 


"VT? 


ind the tassel of his dressing. 
sown with the other. ‘* Not one 
penny, ehy | oam_= toe poor ts 
entertain such pride. Five thou- 
sand pounds! | feel a man again! 
\ tine thing for Inv ereditors hag 
ippened to-day. Sir William must 
» 7 . ry0,9 , ry) 14 ? a.) . 
LusWwered lth ne diately. That IS 
bile Very first tusk to be done, and 
) Very easy one either, under the 
circumstances. Now then—what 
vy, and how to say it,” he eon- 
. ‘ + r } 
using, While he crossed 
here re ,¢? sae . ‘ + } 
La ts, atter he had sat down 


A Woman's Miracle. 


before his eapacious and well-fitte] 
writing-desk, which was almost the 
only thing in the world he could 
eall his own, and which he had 
preserved to himself through all the 
troublesattendant onan illspentlife, 

‘Thad better not let Sir William 
know that I was going to pay him 
a visit before Ll received his letter, 
No, let the intended visit be the 
consequence of the letter, with his 
pressing invitation. This, at all 
events, will show that I was not 
too eager to renew the long-broken 
acquaintance, and that Amy’s pride 
is as strong as Eustace’s. Well, 
then, there must be no end of 
sentiment for Robert’s lezaey, and 
no end of thanks for Sir Wiiliam’s 
hearty invitation, which f and Amy 
shall do ourselves the exquisite 
pleasure of accepting. That’s it— 
that’s it! But I would rather have 
a game at billiards than write the 
letter, even now I have mapped 
out what tosay. I must mind, too. 
and get particulars about the 
drawing of the money. No—no! 
second thoughts are best. Must 
not show too much eagerness about 
that. Sir William must not get 
the smallest inkling of my poverty 
—therefore I must treat the five 
thousand with inditferenee. Bat 
ought not Amy herself to write a 
few kind words to Sir William ? 
She ought—but she won’t. I shall 
write for her, and say all manner 
of good things, and send all 
kinds of &e. &e. &e. Now, then, to 
begin.” 

He had no sooner commenced 
his letter with a—* My dear Sir 
William,” than Jem’s well-known 
one decided tap at the door met 
his ear. 

“Come in, Jem!” he cried; and 
almost before the awkward servant 
obeyed the Injunction, he was met 
with—** Well, what is it ?” 

Jem touched his brow with his 
fingers, and before answering his 
master’s snappish question, walked 
up to the table Mr. Burchell was 
writing at, and said— 

* What about the wisit to Great- 
lands, guy’ner 2” 

“What about it? WI) y, that [ 
mean to go, that’s all.” 





“ T’'m werry pleased to hear it, sir. 
I was afraid that that ‘ere letter I 
brought in this morning | might 
have somewhat interrupted it. 

“ Not one bit of it, Jem,” replied 
Mr. Burehell. ‘ It has rather has- 
tened the visit, and I am now 
writing to say that I shall be with 
him early on the morning of the 
fourteenth—earlier if possible.” _ 

“ Quite onpossible, guv’ner,’ said 
Jem. ‘No two ’osses in England 
could do the journey.” 

“T don’t think there is, Jem,” 
said Mr. Burchell, considering the 
distance, while he held the handle 
of his pen to his lips. 

“And it won't be werry easy 
stages to do it by the fourteenth. 
It’s a good hundred and seventy 
miles, and a good part hilly ground, 
and five days aint a bit too much 
for one pair o’ osses to do it in.” 

“Enough. It can be done, Jem, 
and there is nothing more to be 
considered than the preparations. 
Now, I should like that pair of roan 
mares from old Atkinson's stables, 
that I drove to the Derby. What 
d'ye think, Jem ?” 

‘*Couldn’t have a better sort, 
guv’ner,” said Jem, who was now 
quite on his own ground when ad- 
vising with his master about horse- 
flesh. ‘ But the wust on it is, that 
one on ‘em has falled ill.” 

“The deuce she has!” cried Mr. 
Burchell. ‘Now, I am sorry for 
that. They were a charming pair 
to drive—such gay action !” 

“Outand out guv’ner—oh, there's 
no mistake about it. That pair of 
roans, and the chocolate phayaton 
with the yaller wheels—well, [ say, 
as should know a little of these 
things, that a prettier turn-out 
wasn't to be had.”’ 

‘Well, we can have the mail- 
phaeton—” 

‘* Noyoucan’t, guv’ner,’’saidJem. 

“ And why, pray?” inquired his 
master, with a smack of irritation 
in his tones. 

“Cos it’s smashed up,” was the 
unceremonious reply. 

Mr. Burchell paused, and _ his 
looks showed anything but satisfac- 
ion with his servant’s indecorous 
behaviour. 
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‘* Your manners, Jem, are capable 
of amendment.” 

Jem stared; he was quite un- 
conscious of having committed any 
incivility, and did not think that his 
master need be so vastly particular 
about manners, seeing that he had 
no ‘‘’osses” and was obliged to hire. 

‘“‘T mean what I say, Jem,” said 
Mr. Burchell, while his servant 
was doing his best to recover from 
the amazement, real or feigned, 
that the correction had covered him 
with. 

‘‘ Whateveris the matter, cuv’ner? 
I can’t help the mare a-falling ill. 
I can’t help the phayaton being 
smashed.” 

‘*T like to give every one about 
me as much freedom as is consistent 
with the due discharge of duties.” 

‘* Dooties, guv’ner !—when did I 
ever neglect my dooties?”’ 

« Just please to hear me out, be- 
fore you interrupt me. You are 
too fond of asking questions.” 

“Why, axing your parding, 
guv'ner, it was you that asked the 
questions about the phay-aton, and 
1 guv the only answer that I could— 
that it was smashed up.” 

‘Your impertinence is unwar- 
rantable, and I shall not put up 
with it,” said Mr. Burchell, rising 
from his seat. ‘‘ You are brusque, 
blunt, and too familiar, and I do 
not choose to put up with it. I 
begin to fear, Jem, that you are 
one of those poor natures who treat 
masters according to the state of 
their purses, and that a rich boor 
would get more respect and atten- 
tion from you than a poor gentle- 
man with a good heart.” 

“Oh, sir, you are saying ill-na- 
tured things on me, now, sir,” said 
Jem, with a little snivelling in his 
tones. ‘‘I’d stand by you, guv ner, 
as long as you'd got a penny piece 
in yer pocket.”’ 

‘“No doubt of it,” rejoined his 
master, smartly; “but when the 
penny piece had gone, I’m afraid, 
Ogden, you would go with it. 

“Why you see, guv’ner, a feller 
must live, and he wouldn't have 
much chance of doing that with a 
master without a penny piece.” 

‘‘You are living now, are you 
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not?’ inquired Mr. Burchell, 
sounding Jem. 

“ Well—hem!—well—I'm _ put- 
ting up with it,” said Jem, “and 
hoping for something better.” 

{his slur upon his living, Mr. 
Burchell was hardly prepared tor. 
He imagined that his servant was 
very well attended to, and was 
more than annoyed at his observa- 
tion. ; 

‘You needn't put up with it any 
longer,” he said; “‘indeed, I should 
prefer your Jeaving my service at 
onee. 


‘At once!” exclaimed Jem. “1 


the door, you im- 
pertinent rasval ¥” eried Mr. Bur- 
chell, halt inclined to seize his 
room, and eject him from the 
le controlled himself. 

[> vou see the door ?” he re- 
iterated, pointing with his finger, 
and the sullen groom gazed with 
lis marvellous large green-tinted 
eves to the thing indicated. 

; Yes, vuv ner, | see it, but Im 
not a-going to leave until I gets 
my Wases, and proper notice ora 
toney and—and--”’ 

* And what, you seamp ¥" 

*Pmnoseamp, ’eos L asks for 
my rights,’ said Jem. “You 
ute have everything yer 


‘Make up your book of items, 
and | will soon discharge them, 

I) Whatever w adzes may he due. 
And then what else 2” 

* Them ‘ere deeds—I shall want 


sare not Vours., 
7 ee ’ 
Devington’s 
beri. 
oe } ? 
( t mm LOOK 
here, the less vou sav about those 
leeds the tter Ry vw 
deeds t . By your own 
account there is blood on them.” 
] _ ) ] i3° i 
ecm s . i (riyt 


repe a ‘ id 


} 2 } 
LICALY as he 


: ’ ‘ 4 ° ’ ) : 
could, working Jem’s tears, and 
lh OVE m l ‘lined vive 
i ‘wetter! LO) 4 Ve 
’ ’ 4 } 
\ pers OVer lbto the 
| S Vy Of it 
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‘“ Towns to it, guv ner—I owns 
to it. The major told me I should 
never be hung for my civility.’ 

“And I will tell you something 
else.” 

“What, guv ner 2” 

“When you engage yourself as 
servant, keep your engagement, and 
not aspire to be the master for 
which you were not hired,” said 
Mr. Burchell. 

‘Have IL ever done so?” said 
Jem, in repentant tones. 

* You certainly have forgotten 
yourself as servant. When you 
vet a good master, use him well.” 

‘Tnever had but one, guv’ner, 
aud that is yourself.” 

‘Bosh! I have no ears for 
flattery or flummery.”’ 

* Guv'ner—say no more about 
it. You shall yet find me a good 
servant. You've spoke like a 
hangel, and I’m blest if it ain't 
pulled me altogether.” 

‘You can go if you like, Jem; | 
can do without you.” 

* But ‘pon my word, guv ner,” 
returned the groom, with a leering 
smile, * I can’t do without you.’ 

‘* Well, if you stop in my service, 
you must behave yourself; for 
although I have no horses of my 
own, IL claim from those I employ 
to be treated as a gentleman.” 

The groom touched his over- 
hanging, yellow-spotted brow, with 
his finger, and then offered an 
apology, by saying that he had 
contracted “ werry bad manners 
while he lived with the major, as 
oft to be hung.” 

* T daresay the major would tell 
a different tale, if he were here. 
And mind, Jem, now we are on 
that subject there is but little 
doubt that business will soon bring 
1 and the major together ; and then 

[ shall ask a few particulars about 
you—what you lett him for, &e. | 
* That's right enough, guv ner, 
sald Jem; ‘tand if he tells the 
truth —”’ 
* Which he is not in the habit 
of doing,” interrapted Mr. Burchell 

‘No more he ain't,” said Jem. 
* But if tor once, he tells the truth— 
he can't help but say that I was a 


5 | 


vood sarvant, and that I left ‘cause 














there was no living—no wages— 
and no ‘osses. 

“You appear to have very high 
notions of living. Just now you 
impertinently underrated mine, and 
perhaps you will be good enough 
to explain yourself in that matter. 

Jem felt himself in a fix. He 
knew not what to answer, and he 
was unprepared with a ready lie. 

“Explain,Jem, I wait toknow.” 

“The truth is—is—’’ stammered 
the groom, first standing on one 
leg, then on the other— 

* Well—the truth is—is what ?”’ 
inquired Mr. Burchell. 

Cook guv me cold cauffee for 
my breakfast, and I don’t like cold 
caullee, and it put me in a horrid 
temper, forwhich [’'m werry, werry 
sorry. 

Mr. Burchell could hardly resist 
laughing, but he was unwilling 
that the conversation between him 
and his servant should lose its 
seriousness. 

“And if cold coffee was so 
repugnant to your fastidious appe- 
tite, why didn’t you warm it?” he 
inquired. 

* That’s just what I wanted to 
do,” said Jem, ‘* but cookey wouldn't 
let me. She said that I com’d 
<0 late, and that she wouldn't have 
her fire and her saucepans dis- 
turbed for no one. But she’s a 
disappointed old maid—”’ 

* But old maids shall be taught 
how to behave themselves, as well 
as young ones,’ said Mr. Burchell, 
pulling the bell-rope, which Jem 
did not at all like, and he sprang 
forward, seized his master’s arm, 
prevented his ringing, fell on his 
knees and confessed that he had 
told a lie—but then it was the first 
that he had ever told in his life, 
and he hoped his good master would 
forgive him. 

Mr. Burchell looked sternly at 
him. 

“This is all through living with 
the major, sir. You know I never 
told a lie when I lived with you 
afore.” 

“TI never found you out in one, 
_ T have no doubt now that you 
‘old me hundreds. You're a bad 
‘ot, Jem, and itis quite evident that 
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you are careless whose character 
you attack to preserve your own. 
A servant who would tell his master 
a lie would rob and ruin him.” 

“ Tt’s all along a living with the 
major, protested the groom, in 
sobbing tones. 

“Get up from that crawling 
position, you rascal, do! and quit 
the room!” exclaimed Mr. Bur- 
chell, who of all things despised 
servility. 

* Forgive me, then, guv’ner—oh, 
do!’ 

‘Forgive you!” reiterated his 
master. ‘I have too much con- 
tempt for ‘you to remember any- 
thing more in connection with you. 
I believe in all reforms but the 
reformation of a liar! Do get 
away !" 

‘* What about themail-phay-aten, 
suv ner?’ inquired the seemingly 
abashed groom, scrambling to lus 
feet. 

‘*T will attend to that business 


myself. Ihave no further need of 


your services. Let me know what 
lowe you, and I will pay. Any 
notice 1 decline to give.” 

‘That must be seen into,” said 
Jem, gravely. ‘ Vve done nothing 
criminal.” 

“To my mind you have com- 
mitted the worst of crimes.” 

“’CosI told a bit of a lie?” cred 
Jem. ‘I must say, guv ner, this 
is a great row about nothing at all 
—what we in the stable call a storm 
in a teapot.” 

‘‘ Leave the room, sir, or I shal! 
be necessitated to kick you out!” 

“Tt won't do, guv’ner—it won't 
do,” said Jem. ‘ There’s more in 
this than meets the eye. lve 
watched it. Ever since you had 
them papers you’ve wanted to get 
rid of me.” 

Ha! the groom had hit upon the 
truth,and Mr. Burchell winced, and 
was surprised at the fellow’s pene- 
tration. He tried his best to con- 
ceal from his groom how hard he 
had been hit. He was quite un- 
prepared for the volley, and he 
knew not how to attack in return. 
He frowned a bit—fumbled about 
his desk—then he said, thinking 
again to play upon Ogden’s fears— 
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‘Those papers, and your ‘self, 
shal be given over to the hands of 
Me ‘police. , 

“Oh, no, they wont though. 
They don’t belong to the police, nor 
to me, hor to you, nor the major— 
the ‘Vv belong to Mrs. Sargood, and 
the wor widdv shall hav ec "em. 
When thieves fall out. honest folks 
set their own.” 

—— > surprise for Mr. Bur- 
Dell. ‘m has been acting; the 
‘fellow ae no fear, and he aaa 
understands that the deeds should 

handed over to Mrs. Sargood, 
which would not at all suit Mr. 
Burchell’s designs to do. Jem 
mist be conciliated, however pain- 
ful to his master it might be. 

“T really don’t know what to 
u, Ouden,” he said. 

“T'm easily understood, guv’ner, ” 
said Jem. ** I'm a rum ’un to look 
at, but a good ‘un to go.’ as the 
lorse-coper said, when he wanted 

» pass off a dulfer as the gen-u-ine 
article.” 

‘Much as you have displeased 
me, | am constrained to say that 
at one time, and when you were 
first in my service, that to use the 
horse-coper’s words, F You were a 
vood ‘un to go.” 

Jem touched the lock of hair 
that rested near to his eyebrow, 
_ made a <I: ivish bow, although 

hs : {quite penetration enoug h to 
s'e the triumph he had made over 
his master. But the triumph, and 
the means by whieh he won it, he 
treasured in his own mind, and 
he at once fell back to his own 
penitential position. 

.. Mverlook my disgrace this time, 
uvner, and you shall tind me all 
to rights for the future.” 

‘Mend your manners, 
keep your place ——,” 

‘That's what I want to do,” 
hastily chimed nn the vroom. 

“No, no—|l Mean keep from 
all treedon iu 
“All right, guv’ner!” exclaimed 
ue exelted servant, azain inter. 
ipting his master. 
* You will promise to try to 

‘More than that,” said Jem 


( promise to succeed ! 


} _ 
make OF you 
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J em— 


, 







Now, then, once more 
to the business of the journey. 
The roans, you say, [ cannot have, 
nor the phaeton , 


o G ood ! 


“That’s right, guvner,” said 
Jem. 

“Tm deuced sorry,” said Mr. 
Burchell. 


“ But I know on a pair as good 
as the roans, and a halmost new 
phey-a-ton. If, guv’ner, you'll leave 
to me, I'll turn yer out well, and 
you shall drive into Greatlands 
with hadmiration.” 

“T will leave it to you,” said 
Mr. Burchell, after a “loht'a delibe- 
ration with himself. ‘ You know 
that I like the best that can be 
got. Above all things, be ready to 
start on Thursday at ten. At that 
hour I have arran: ged with Miss 
Amy to be prepared.” 

«No more words need be said, 
suv ner,’ said Jem, shuffling out 
of the room, not at all displeased 
with his morning’s encounter with 
his master, who was deeply stung to 
find his servant so ugly a customer, 
and that he had him on the hip. 

With this unpleasant feeling he 
sat down and wrote his letter ,to 
Sir William Raymond, the sub- 
stance of which has been confided 
to the reader. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


A VISIT OF IMPORTANCE—A TROU- 
BLED SOUL. 
THE morning for the start to Great- 
lands came, and St. James’s chureh 
had just struck the first note of 
ten, when Ogden announced to his 
master that the phaeton was at the 
door. Mr. Burchell, arrayed 10 
top-coat, and with a rug on his 
arm, saw the trap from ‘the win- 
dow and was delighted with it, 
and felt he eager to get the reins in 
his hands. ‘There stood a pair of 
tall, jet-black young horses, as 
magnificent creatures as ever groom 
handled, and harness gay with 
heavy silver. While Mr. Burchell 
stood in admiration of the horses, 
Miss Amy, superbly dressed, quietly 
opened the drawi ing-room door, and 
seated herself, Her father had not 
observed her entrance, it was 80 


































































wentle and unobtrusive, and he had 
* st turned from the window with 
1 view of apprising her that the 
phaeton waited, otherwise he would 
not have known she was there. 

“Quite ready, Amy ?” said her 
father, putting on his hat. 

“Ready,” was the whispering 
answer from this child of misery, 
who sat there, pale as a beautiful 
corpse, in apparel gay enough fora 
bridal. She had obeyed her father’s 
injunctions. 

“Come, Amy, come! Time— 
time!” ejaculated Mr. Burchell, 
leading the way down stairs to the 
music of a new pair of creaking 
boots, that shone brightly, and fitted 
so exquisitely. His daughter fol- 
lowed, in grey hat and flowing 
feather, an elegant light brown 
satin dress, with ample skirt, and 
a black silk mantle of the richest 
texture. As she followed her father, 
she listlessly carried in her hand a 
small morocco travelling-bag, and 
a delicate pink parasol. Her father 
courteously relieved her of her bag, 
and handed her into the phaeton. 
He then took his seat by her side, 
and, with Jem, well brushed up, 
mounted behind, drove off, and in 
this manner reached Greatlands, 
on the morning of the memorable 
fourteenth of April. On their way 
thither they drove through some of 
the richest country, with the most 
picturesque spots of anyin England, 
and when Amy entered the village 
of Greatlands, the breezy ride had 
suffused her deathly paleness with 
the tint of the blush rose. 

As the phaeton rapidly passed 
the mill, Mrs. Sargood, who, seated 
on her horse, was there in friendly 
chat with the miller and the schooi- 
children, on their way to the feast, 
reined round her horse to look at 
the gay comers. 

“ Glad to see you, Mr. Burchell! 
and Miss Amy, too!” said the mil- 
ler, pulling off his hat, and who 
Was the first to recognise the gen- 
tleman. 

* How are you, Ralph ?—how are 
you? andall of you?” in the jolliest 
ol tones responded Mr. Burchell to 
the miller, who came alongside the 
phaeton, and they shook hands. 


just 
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The miller was followed by his wife, 
daughter, and the stiff-backed Mr. 
Shaw, each of whom greeted the 
new arrival among them as aftfec- 
tionately and heartily as social 
distinctions would permit. 

Judith Shaw, Mrs. Sargood ob- 
served kept apart and hung her 
head, like one oppressed with guilt. 
When she looked at her, she was 
leaning by the pallisading that 
divided the mill from the road, and 
heid the top of one in her black- 
gloved hand. One of her little 
pupils, more tender-hearted and 
observant than the rest, went to 
her and said— 

“Are you ill, teacher?” There 
was no answer, and the child re- 
peated the question. 

“Til! No, my dear. Do go 
back to your place,” said Judith, 
and then she endeavoured to pre- 
serve a less noticeable conduct and 
attitude. 

“And won’t Miss Judith come 
and speak to us?” said Amy to 
Mr. Shaw, which were about the 
varliest words she spoke. 

“Oh, dear, yes, Madam,” sail 
Mr. Shaw, making considerable 
action with his hands, while he 
reverently bent his head, as far as 
his stiff, bright-glazed neckcloth 
would permit. ‘* Depend upon it, 
madam, Judith—always a retiring 
girl, as you may remember, Miss 
Burchell—is only biding her time. 
So many friends around your 
‘arriage—hem—and that—hem— 
combined with her exceeding 
diflidence——” 

‘Fetch her, Mr. Shaw, and 
never mind long’ speeches!” the 
blunt miller exclaimed. ‘ Mis 
Burchell—don’t you see ?—wants 
to speak to her.” 

«Judith, my darling,” said her 
father, walking with clerical dignity 
to the pallisading, not altogether 
pleased with her strange inex- 
plicable conduct, which drew down 
upon her so much observation, and 
cave him no end of trouble to find 
excuses tor her. 

While he went to fetch her, Mr. 
Burchell fixed his eye upon the 
fascinating widow, and said— 

“Ts there no one amongst you 
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good enough to introduce me and 
mv daughter to this lady ?” 

«Mrs. Sargood, sir, one of Sir 
William's tenants,” said the miller. 

“Ho! ho! Mrs. Sargood! What 
could have been more unexpected ! 
What could have been more un- 
fortunate: Mrs. Sargood!” Mr. 

Jurchell felt at once the guiltiest 
of men, and for the moment he 
also felt himself quite unequal to 
the occasion. 

This, his first step in crime, now 
suddenly appeared to him in all its 
momentousness. Face to face with 
the owner of the deeds—and the 
owner oi them a widow—olh ! it 
was a different thing to talking 
with Jem about them in his London 
drawing-room. 

At this moment, too, Mr. Burchell 
thought of his own words to his 
groom—*“ that there was blood on 
them!” These words, which he 
had used to work on the fears of 
lis servant, now terribly worked 
on his own, and he could hardly 
teel the reins in his hands, and 
Mrs. Sargood seemed to him 
transformed from a beautiful wo- 
man to an accusing spirit. ‘* Con- 
sclence makes cowards of us all!” 
But Mr. Burchell had so long 
tampered with his, that he quickly 
recovered the shock this abrupt 
meeting with Mrs. Sargood gave 

him, and with as much assurance 
and politeness as it was possible 
for the most honest gentleman to 
assume, he lifted his hat to the 
smiling widow, and blandly hoped 
that he should have the pleasure of 
making her better acquaintance at 
the birthday feast. 

Jem the groom, who pricked up 
his long ears to discover all that 
passed between his * guv’ner” and 
the lady whom he had so materially 
assisted in robbing, peeped from 
behind the phaeton in his new 
smart livery, and eagerly listened 
to their conversation. : 

* You once resided here, I have 
been told, Mr. Burchell,” said the 
widow. 

“Tl had a hunting-box on the 
estate, madam,” he replied. “ It 
is a lovely county, is it not 2” 

"3 daresay it is, sir,” said the 
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widow. ‘But, in truth, I haye 
little interest in the country.” 

“Too dull, probably ?” 

“Very much.” 

“Tlike the country for a change,” 
said Mr. Burchell, patting his im- 
patient horses with his whip. “ But 
{ cannot say that I should like it 
altogether for a residence.” 

“Oh!” eried the widow, raising 
herroundedshoulders, “the thought 
of such a thing horrifies me. I 
should prefer a prison. I’m sure 
IT should go mad if I had the re- 
motest idea that I should be com- 
yelled to live in the country.” 

‘Then I may presume that your 
stay here is of short duration,” 
interrogated Mr. Burchell. 

‘The day after to-morrow, thank 
God, I return to town.” 

‘So soon ?”’ 

“Tt will seem an age to me. The 
days come and go here without 
bringing new pleasures with them. 
And I am such a harum-scarum- 
minded woman, that I cannot live 
without excitement.” 

Mr. Burchell was perplexed to 
account for the reason why a person 
with such a distaste for the country 
as Mrs. Sargood possessed should 
yet be ‘found there, and on this 
point he indirectly sounded her. 

“LT have had some very happy 
days here with the hounds—” 

‘Ah! with the hounds,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Sargood, “I could be 
happy, too, with them.” 

Mr. Burchell was surprised to 
hear this. 7 

‘Do you like hunting, madam? 

‘Few enjoyments better.” . 

‘“ And have you ever followed Sir 
William’s hounds ?”’ 

‘As often as I had the oppor- 
tunity. But the melancholy death 
of Mr. Robert, and the inexplicable 
state of mind of Mr. Eustace Ray- 
mond, has so broken down the 
spiritof Sir William that his hounds 
are rarely hunted.” 

‘“T mean to have a day with them 
to-morrow, however,” gailyreturned 

Mr. Burchell; “and I know Sir 
William so well and intimately, 
that Lam sure he will permit me the 
freedom of inviting you, madam. 

* Unfortunately I was this morn- 















ingapprised by telegramof afriend’s 
visit to me to-morrow. I hope he 
won't come, that’s all, for in truth 
Llike hunting better than his visit, 
although he is coming all the way 
from London.” 

“Let your friend join us,” said 
Mr. Burehell. ‘*‘ Love me, love 
my friend,’ madam, says the good 
old adage.” 

“You are very good, sir, and I 
do hope I shall be able to arrange 
for a seamper with the hounds.” 

While this conversation was 
soing forward, the miller and his 
wife looking on, Mr. Shaw was 
leading Judith by the arm towards 
Miss Amy. When her stiff-necked 
father came to Judith by the pal- 
lisading of the mill, he entreated her 
in whispering tones, not to make 
herself somuch the subject of con- 
versation by her strange conduct. 

‘Think alittle for me, my child,” 
hesaid half-reprovingly, half-pathe- 
tically. Itis quite impossible for 
me to be explaining the meaning of 
your behaviour orthe source of it.”’ 

‘Tam not well, father. Let me 
return to the school!’ pleaded 
Judith. “I told you I was not 
well, but you insisted on my 
coming.” 

“[ did, my love,’ said her 
father, mildly. ‘Consider your 
absence from the school-children 
on such an occasion as this! Sir 
William would have been deeply 
hurt, and we cannot afford to 
offend Sir William. Come, my 
child, make the best of yourself. I 
know you are not well, but then 
you need not be so cold and strange 
with all of us. People are talking 
all kind of things about you.” 

“ Let them talk; [cannot study 
that,” she said, peevishly, and with 
a deep-drawn sigh. 

_* No, my child; but the fault is 
in you for giving them so much 
occasion for remarks.” 

‘And what do they say, pray ?” 

“Itis not worth repeating,’ said 
Mr. Shaw, drawing forth his snow- 
white handkerchief and wiping her 
death-white brow. beaded with 
drops of perspiration. ‘ Hark to 
the merry bells! Look at your 
little flock, concerned about you ! 
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And there sits Miss Burchell, in 
her carriage, waiting to greet you! 
Come, Judith, for my sake, bear 
yourself through the day.” 

She gathered up all her strength 
and took her father’s arm, called 
up a smile upon her pretty lips, 
which gave immediate life to her 
pale countenance, and a new charm 
to that winning dimple centred on 
her rounded chin. She walked as 
firmly as she could, but as she 
neared the carriage, and met Miss 
Amy’s greeting glance, her father 
felt her totter in her step, and with 
his arm held her closer to him. 

Miss Burchell, under her gay 
habiliments, wore as crushed a 
heart as Judith, but she mastered 
the display of it. She had a greater 
power of control over her feelings 
than Judith, and would not for the 
world have had them made the 
subject of comment or remark. 
Yet with all her control, could she 
have consulted her feelings, she 
would rather have been in her 
grave than where she was. 

With one hand holding her para- 
sol, while she leant forth from the 
carriage and extended the other 
to Judith, she said— 

“Oh! Judith, I do regret to 
find you so ill!” said Amy, in sym- 
pathetic tones; “you ought not 
to go to the feast in this state.” 

“YT am much better than I was, 
thank you, Miss Burchell.” 

“Then you must, indeed, have 
been very ill, for I never saw any 
one half so pale as you are now. 
Look at her, papa.” 

Mr. Burchell turned his face 
from the widow to Judith, and 
with far less feeling than his 
daughter exhibited, he said— 

‘What is the matter with her. 
Shaw P” 

‘Tt is hard to define, sir.”’ 

‘Tf you say that, I say it is easy 
to define. Judith is in love with 
some swain about the place, and 
ill because she cannot have him 
with her at the feast,” said Mr. 
Burchell, to the amusement of all 
but Judith. 

The name of love wrung her 
heart, and the observant widow, 
who had set herself the task of 
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finding out the mystery of the 
change in Eustace, and who thought 
Judith, from what she saw and 
heard, had something to do with 
the mystery, watched the effect of 
Mr. Burchell’s random speech 
upon her. Judith frowned and 
smiled—one emotion passed from 
her countenance as quickly as the 
other; she said nothing, but left 
her father’s arm, and stole back 
amongst the crowd of children, and 
engaged herself in re-arranging 
them for their further walk for- 
wards. 

Just as the merry-makers, headed 
by Mr. Burchell, with Mrs. Sar- 
good riding on one side with the 
miller, and his wife on the other, 
were about to move onwards, who 
should ride by but Sir William 
Raymond. Directly Mr. Burchell 
saw him, he gave the reins to his 
daughter, leaped from the phaeton, 
and sprang towards him. They 
warmly grasped each other’s hand, 
and continued thus while they ex- 
changed the most friendly words of 
yreeting and welcome. Sir William 
quickly made his way to Amy, 
stooped from his horse, and affec- 


tionately kissed her. Then he 
lifted his hat to Mrs. Sargood, and 
riding to her side, said that he had 
just come from her villa, where he 
had been to ask the honour of her 
company at the feast, in association 
with his other friends and tenants. 

“Tn truth, Sir William,” she 
said, gaily, and coquettishly, «[ 
was afraid you had forgotten me, 
for I have heard that invitations 
have been sent to others.” 

‘While I have sent to others, it 
was my pleasure to wait upon you,” 
said the old courtier, with a bow. 

With this the whole cortege 
moved onwards, the miller and his 
wife giving their position on one 
side the carriage to Sir William, 
while Mrs. Sargood continued on 
the other, and the rear was brought 
up by the merry school-children, 
with Judith and the miller’s daugh- 
ter walking the last of the throng. 
The jolly miller and the stately 
Mr. Shaw, with the miller’s wife 
between them, walked between the 
carriage and the children. It was 
a beautiful day, and the distant 
bells sounded cheerily across the 
meadows. 


























































BY ROYAL COMMAND. - - 


yETALLIC PEN MAKER 


TO THE QUEEN 





Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
ich for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GRNERAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preferene 
: 3 FOR LADIES’ USE. j | 
Fe aR Oe keene poten 
. - FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. 
Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Meprum Potnts. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. . 


« FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. . ps 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263... In Mepium, and Broap Points 
fs FOR GENERAL WRITING 
0.968. In Exrra-vine and Fine Pornrts. No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 292. In Fine Points. small Barrel. , No.840. The Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. ; 
The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. . 
aioe Four-hole ms » No. 202, 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 


» 9» . With Bead. No. 404. 
. Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos..392, 405, 608. . . : 


) BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE SIATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


’ WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, . . e 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
91, John Street, New York ; fe ee | 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37, Gracechurch Street, B.C, mp 


















Eighth edition, 13th thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free 32 stamps. : 
TUNT on the SKIN: a Guide.to the Treatment of. Diseasés of the Skin, 
ispensary for Diseases of the S 17, Duke-street, Manchester-square.. * Mr, Hunt 


i transferred these diseases from the incurable class to the curable.”-—Lancet.: ‘ 
London : ‘Richards, 37, Great Queen-st., W.C. ¥ 


Hair, and Nails; with nee By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the. 
in, 





YOUNG & STOCKALL, 
CENTRAL CHAMBERS, = 
17, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, » 


WHOLESALE ‘AND RETAIL DEALERS INALLKINDSOF =, 
FUREIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 
HEIR Price List and Catalogue (22 pages with cover) of.about 2500 varieties of Stamps, : 


! giving full particulars of Form, Value, Colour, date of Issue, price SINGLY and rR 
DozEN, used and unused, will be sent post-free, on receipt of 4d.. This List is issued on 
“te Ist. of every month, and contains a full description of all new issues, &c. up to the day 


Publication, == | 
Y. &S. are the LarGgsr dealers in Postage Stamps in the world,'they have always in 
tock upwards of 1,000,000 (assorted) worth from £2000 to £3000. | ; 













WHITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY AND . BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as 
le best preservative for the teeth and gums.. The original ;and onk Genuine, 
- 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 113, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER; aiid by 
eats throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS | 
; eI, , ae 
( tis 
HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it well 
advantageous to their’ customers to ‘see. a ‘much’ larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that, to j 
perly of the style and effect of the different descriptions of furniture, 
it is necessary that each description should be placed in, a separ 
‘room ‘They have, therefore, erected large and additional Show Roc 
by which they are enabled not only to extend their’ show of | 
Lirass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond : ra 
they believe has ever been attempted ; but also'to provide several sm 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Sed-s00m Furnitun 
in the different styles. ; 
Japanried Deal’ Goods may be seen mm comp lete stited of five geil 
different colours, some of them light and Fe and . others of 
plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, :Polishéd Deal, 
Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, 80 h = 
customers are able to see the effect as it would “appear in theirowy 
rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Puritan 
various woods will be added. 
‘Bed Furnitures are fitted to the bedsteads in large numbers, 2 
a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any pal 
pattern ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 
_ Avery large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original or 
placed on the BEDSTEADS 
The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, # 
| Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly incres ol, 
The entire Stock is arranged in eight rooms, siz galleries, each 120 
feet long, and two large ground floors, the whole forming as complew! 
as 1 of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 


Every attention 1s paid to the manufacture of the- Cabinet Work, 
and they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for tit 


purpose, that the manufacture may be under their own imnenediata 
care. 





Their Bedding trade receives their constant ané personal attention, 
article being made on the premises. 
They particularly call attention to their Patent: Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif It is portable, durable, and elastic, and, 
lower in price thar thi old Spring Mattress 
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HEAL & SON’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture,’ 


SENT PREE BY Pos?. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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SONDOS : CHABLES ¥. ADAMS, YEINTUB, BARUMOLOMEW CLOSE, WBS? SMITATIBED! 





